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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S proposals for fiscal reform, and 
N their discussion in the House of Commons, have 
practically eclipsed all other political topics during the 
week. On Friday, May 22nd, the subject of old-age pensions 
came before the House of Commons on the second reading of 
a private Member's Bill. The debate would have been unim- 
portant but for the intervention of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
declared with considerable warmth that he still adhered to his 
former views in regard to old-age pensions. He admitted, 
however, that the granting of old-age pensions must involve 
the Treasury of this country in a charge of many millions. 
“Before any Government can consider a scheme of that kind 
it must know where it is going to get the funds. I do not 
think that old-age pensions is a dead question. I think it 
may not be impossible to find the funds, but that, no doubt, 
will involve a review of that fiscal system which I have 
indicated as necessary and desirable at an early day.” In 
other words, old-age pensions are to be the engine which is to 
be employed in dragging the Imperial-preferential-tariff trucks. 
Mr. Chamberlain, that is, hopes to make his preferential tariff, 
and the taxation of food which it must involve, acceptable to 
the working man by the grant of old-age pensions. It is a 
curious coincidence that the vast pension-list of America was 
largely created in order to get an excuse for a high Protective 
tariff. 


Whether Mr. Chamberlain will succeed in getting the tariff 
question to move by the aid of the old-age pensions engine 
remains to be seen. Personally, we do not believe he will. 
For ourselves, we are by no means averse to old-age 
pensions, and would welcome any well-thought-out plan 
for their establishment. If, however, old-age pensions are 
to be coupled with Protection, we and those who think like 
us will be obliged to oppose the scheme, not on its own demerits, 
but because of the company in which we find it. But this fact 
will, of course, not escape the earnest advocates of old-age 
pensions. They do not want to bring unpopularity upon their 
proposal by ticketing it with a Protectionist label. From the 
electoral point of view it may seem at first sight a very shrewd 














stroke of policy to join the two issues of old-age pensions | 


and preferential duties; but unless we are mistaken, the un- 
natural union will prove in the end a great source of embar- 
rassment to its author. 


the complete abolition of the Income-tax to the middle-class 
electors many electioneering experts calculated that he must 
sweep the country. Instead, he was hopelessly beaten, the 
middle-class Income-tax payers refusing entirely to take the 
bribe. In the same way, if this pensions bribe is offered to ' 





Pecuniary solatiums offered to the | 
electors seldom succeed. When Mr. Gladstone in 1874 offered | 


Commons on Thursday Sir Charles Dilke challenged the Govern- 
ment to declare whether Mr. Chamberlain’s revolutionary 
views on fiscal reform were shared by his colleagues. Mr. 
Balfour in his reply defended the action of the Colonial 
Secretary as the logical outcome of the Colonial Conference. 
The question of preferential trade, in view of the attitude of 
the Colonial Premiers, was a legitimate and desirable subject 
for public discussion, and Mr. Chamberlain was fully justified 
in bringing it forward. Mr. Balfour then reviewed the pro- 
gress of the Free-trade movement in the last half-century, 
dwelling on the falsification of the prophecies of its 
universal acceptance, and the increasing difficulty that 
we found, in view of the ever-mounting wall of foreign 
tariffs, of securing markets for our manufactured goods. 

Mr. Balfour accordingly asked whether the time had not 
come for abandoning in its absolute form the doctrine that 
revenue was never to be raised except for national expendi- 
ture. He declared that if foreign countries held that our 
self-governing Colonies could be treated as separate nations, 
we must be prepared to adopt measures of fiscal retaliation. 
At any rate, the question whether we should be justified in 
raising revenue to draw the different parts of the Empire 
more closely together was well worth consideration. No 
proposal had been made to tax raw materials, but if food were 
not taxed it would be impossible to carry out the scheme of the 
Colonial Premiers. On the other hand, we should never have 
a tax on food unless the people agreed to it as part of a large 
national policy. Finally, Mr. Balfour asserted that there was 
no contradiction between Mr. Chamberlain’s views and his 
own. He was not prepared to say that the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s scheme was practicable, but he was sure that if the 
British Empire was to consist for ever of a number of isolated 
units, it would be hopeless for us to expect to make great 
economic progress. In answer to a question by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Mr. Balfour stated that there would be no change in 
the fiscal policy of the Government before a Dissolution. 





Mr. Chamberlain, who followed, denied that any absolute 
reversal of our fiscal system was involved in the policy he had 
outlined, or that there was any difference between himself and 
the Premier, or any inconsistency between his utterances and 
those of Mr. Balfour or Lord Salisbury. No new policy was 
contemplated; but before his suggestions could be carried 
into effeet a new mandate would have to be given to the 
Government by the country. No detailed plan could be placed 
before the country at the moment, but the principles involved 
needed full discussion. It was his own honest opinion that a 
rigorous adhesion to the unbroken doctrine of Free-trade, and 
a refusal to offend foreigners, rendered a united Empire fiscally 
and politically impossible. When the Government got their 
mandate from the country, then they would produce their 
plan. He agreed with Mr. Balfour that it was not desirable 
to tax raw material, but he was not without the hope that he 
could reconcile the working men to taxation of food by the 
prospect of higher wages and old-age pensions. The new duties 
on food would bring ina very large revenue, and as the working 


classes paid three-quarters of taxes on food and the well-to-do 


one quarter, the former were entitled to every penny of their 
three-quarters, and he would give them the quarter contributed 
‘ by their richer fellows as well. “WhenI am talking to a 
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working man and asking him to compare advantages and dis- 
advantages, another argument—I tell it you in anticipation 
—will be, Not only will you get back any benefits intended 
entirely and alone for you, but the whole sum you have 
paid you will get, in addition to the whole of what is 
paid by the richer classes,” A remarkable feature of the 
debate was the absence of practically the entire Opposi- 
tion Front Bench. We propose to deal fully with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s momentous declaration next week, and must 
confine ourselves for the moment to pointing out that whereas 
Mr. Balfour admits that discussion is desirable, Mr. Chamber- 
lain has practically formulated an electioneering programme 
of the most far-reaching and subversive character. 


It is reported that the Czar intends, should his next child 
be a daughter, to publish a new Law of Succession, under 
which, on a failure of sons, the eldest daughter of the reigning 
Sovereign would, as in England, succeed to the throne. The 
decree will, it is said, greatly irritate the Princes of the 
Imperial house, who will thus be pushed back or superseded ; 
but there can be no doubt that it is within the prerogative of 
the Czars, who have repeatedly decreed rules of succession, 
The new scheme is, moreover, in full accordance with the 
history of Russia, where women have so often reigned; and 
there is no reason to believe that it would be unpopular. The 
arrangement seems to Englishmen the one most in accordance 
with the principle of hereditary Monarchy, the Salic Law 
involving the risk that a dynasty may perish. Male heirs 
have never been wanting in France; but they failed in Austria 
when Maria Theresa mounted the throne, and they have failed 
entirely in our own time in Holland. It is quite possible that 
the consent of the next heir has been obtained, as he is in ill 
health, and his chance of surviving his brother is but a 
doubtful one. 


The Russian Government publishes a much-belated denial 
of the order said to have been forwarded by M. Plehve to 
Bessarabia directing the Governor responsible for Kishineff 
not to use arms in protecting the Jews. A lawyer, however, 
who was present during the outrages reports that the police 
never interfered except to protect individual houses, that the 
mobs were convinced of the favour of the authorities, that 
they were directed by well-dressed men, and that those who 
attacked the shops had instruments with which to force the 
safes. The moment the authorities interfered the outrages 
stopped, and it was not necessary for the military to fire a 
single shot. This lawyer, it should in fairness be observed, 
is convinced that murder was not intended, and that the mob, 
which began with pillage only, gradually got out of hand. All 
this looks as if the authorities favoured a plan for com- 
pelling the Jews to quit Russia, but were reluctant when the 
mobs proceeded to murder to irritate them by protecting the 
Jews by military force. The instant the soldiers were 
ordered to load with ball the murderers, who are defended as 
maddened by their hatred of moneylenders, disappeared with- 
out an effort at resistance. No official explanation is forth. 
coming at the moment we write of the expulsion of the Times 
correspondent from St. Petersburg. It may, however, be due 
to official resentment at his having traced the outrages to 
official neglect. 


Naval Ensign Hiisner, who recently stabbed a private soldier 
named Hartmann at Essen because, being drunk, he omitted 
to salute him, has been sentenced to degradation and four years’ 
imprisonment. The outrage was, it appears, contrary to 
regulations, as Ensign Hiisner should not have interfered 
with a drunken man, or have used his sword to correct his 
ideas of etiquette. As the Ensign must serve the rest of his 
term as a common sailor and has his career broken, the 
sentence, if carried out, is regarded in Germany as adequate; 
but severe comments are made on a system of instruction 
which inspires officers with the feeling that the slightest 
offence is mutiny, and may be punished with death at the 
discretion of a single angry officer. Such comments have 
been made before, but even when made by officers in high 
command—as in the recent case of the Hereditary Prince of 
Saxe-Meiningen—they never seem to lead to any practical 
result. 





The Government of the Congo Free State is trying, through 


monopolies it has sold, which are the grand cause of 
oppressions in the State. Its defence is substantially that 
the right to create monopolies is inherent in sOverei 
which is a mere evasion, the contention being that the ri ht 
was surrendered when, by the arrangements at Berlin "2 
nations alike were allowed to trade in the new State, which 
exists only by virtue of those arrangements. We must add 
that the real question at issue is not the grant of monopolies 
to traders, but the tacit permission which accompanies them 
to oppress the people in ways inconsistent either with humanity 
or civilisation for the sake of gain. If the monopolists will 
earn their profits without oppressing the natives, the Oppo 
sition of Europe will be reduced from a cry of horror toa 
mere complaint that there is not sufficient freedom of trage, 
It is not by desire of profit, but by listening to accounts 
like those of Captain Burrows and Mr. Morrison, that the 
British mind has been stirred. 


It is stated on good authority that the Spanish Government, 
which is alarmed about Morocco as well as about the internal 
situation, would gladly make a close alliance with any Great 
Power. The German Emperor has accordingly offered him. 
self, and Prince Henry has been despatched to Spain to see if 
he cannot conciliate public opinion. A Spanish alliance 
would gratify William IT., as it would give his Fleet a foothold 
in the Mediterranean, and might even promote his trans. 
marine policy, the Spanish-American States being inclined 
for a defensive alliance among themselves, in which Spain, as 
the “country of origin,’ would be included. An alliance 
between Madrid and Berlin will, however, be a difficult matter 
to arrange, as it would excite strong suspicion in France, which 
directs a powerful party in Spain, and has a control over 
Spanish finance that no Government of Madrid can disregard, 
All parties in Spain, however, are just now more or less 
shattered, and there will be nothing but intrigue there until 
it becomes more clear who is to rule. At present the King 
and his mother hold the ultimate authority; but they refuse 
to settle the Clerical question, which is the pivot of all internal 
combinations. Note the gradual rise of Sefior Canalejas, 
whose programme is agrarian reform, very much on the Irish 
lines, but with permanent tenancy substituted for peasant. 
proprietorship. 


The little coup d'état arranged by Prince Ferdinand appears 
so far to have succeeded. There has been no popular demon. 
stration in Bulgaria. General Petroff has gathered the reins 
of power into his hand, and the Bulgarian Government now 
suggest a compromise. They will finally close the passes into 
Macedonia if the Sultan on his side will make the “ reforms” 
real by placing their execution under the supervision of the 
European Consuls. The Sultan professes himself willing to 
accede; but as it is certain that his army disapproves, and that 
the Mussulmans of Eurcpe will be indignant, this carries us 
very little further. Meanwhile the Russian Press is full of 
attacks upon the Prince, and the anarchy in Macedonia does 
not diminish, though the insurgent bands are said to grow 
weaker. The root of mischief, which is the oppression in 
Macedonia, is in no way removed or in process of removal; 
and the revolt is so widely diffused that, even if the Turkish 
garrison always prevails, the civil war may smoulder for years, 
The Pekin correspondent of the Times sends a remarkable 
telegram about Thibet. The Chinese “Imperial Resident” in 
that country reports that he has summoned the “ Councillors” 
of the State, and has explained to them that England, being 
dissatisfied by their refusal to receive an Envoy, intends 
coming to Thibet with troops. They must not therefore 
resist her by force, but must discuss all the questions raised 
in a friendly manner, and for fear of “ consequences past con: 
ception,” must “settle them without a rupture.” This report 
has actually been published in the Pekin Gazette. The pro- 
ceeding is most unusual, and would indicate that a British 
mission is going to Thibet from India, and that the Empress 
Regent of China does not this time wish it to be resisted,—a 
curious change of policy, for it is the Chinese Court, and not 
the Lamas, who hitherto have kept Lhassa so secluded. The 
story about the “troops” is, of course, an exaggeration 
founded upon the escort which any Commissioner would carry 
with him; but it may be taken as certain that the Indian 





the journals of Brussels, to put forward a defence of the 





Government desires, for reasons explained elsewhere, to opel 
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Fondly relations with Thibet. That is wise, as Russian, and 

~ 3 French, “ explorers” are beginning to enter the 
jc ha the only drawback being that if the Court of Pekin 
yo the great Lamas should secretly authorise an attack on the 


British Commission, it would be necessary to send an expedi- 
tion to avenge the outrage. 





We do not like the news from West Africa. The Sultan of 
Sokoto, whom we dispossessed the other day, has found 
adberents in the interior, and is making an effort to regain 
his throne. He has regained his “sacred” banner, and his 
followers, who regard the flag as a fetish, are said 
to be enthusiastic. They recently attacked the British 
troops, presumably at or near Kano, and though driven 
back, they inflicted considerable loss, which, with our 
small disposable force, will be greatly felt. If the Foulahs, 
who were till recently the dominant caste both in Kano and 
Sokoto, really mean fighting, we shall need more men, for a 
defeat in the field might produce a general insurrection. It 
is hard to see whence they are to be obtained, for we cannot 
be always drawing on India, and we have not yet fully over- 
come the one objection to local black Sepoys,—their disposi- 
tion to mutiny. Is it quite impossible to raise in Hyderabad 
and Aden a regiment or two of Arabs, who will be as useful 
as Sikhs, and if regularly paid, probably as faithful? If we 
are to hold so much of Africa we must have a good Sepoy army 
of some kind, and we have not got it yet. 


We note with great satisfaction the extremely cordial tone 
of the speeches delivered at the banquet to Sir Michael Herbert 
in New York on Tuesday. Mr. John Hay, though unable to 
be present, wrote to “congratulate Great Britain and the 
United States on having at Washington a man who stands 
solidly for peace and for perfect frankness and honesty in his 
diplomatic work.” Equally significant was the striking tribute 
of Mr. Elihu Root, the Secretary of War, who observed that 
“England is our true friend. War between England and the 
United States would not only be a crime, but would argue 
incapacity of the governing powers worse than a crime.” 
For this state of happy feelings between the countries, Mr. 
Root continued, they were “more than indebted” to Lord 
Pauncefote, who came to them at a time when Americans 
did not so readily understand Englishmen as they do to-day; 
“but he was a great man, whom none could misunderstand, 
whom none could mistrust. Sir Michael is his worthy suc- 
cessor.” It is highly gratifying to think that Sir Michael 
Herbert’s fine qualities should have earned such signal recogni- 
tion from those whose good opinion is best worth having. No 
greater compliment could be paid to an English diplomatist 
in America or elsewhere than to describe him as the worthy 
successor of Lord Pauncefote. 


The Paris-Madrid motor race which began on Sunday last 
produced a series of accidents so serious, both to the public 
and to the automobilists, that it was stopped by official 
action when the competitors reach Bordeaux. Three persons 
on the road were killed and four automobilists. The chief 
cause of the accidents seems to have been the clouds of 
dust in which the competitors were enveloped. This, coupled 
with the uncontrollable character of very light cars fitted 
with engines of enormous power and the large number of 
competitors, made it almost certain that accidents would 
happen, though no one imagined that the destruction of life 
would be so great as it was. Such accidents are, happily, not 
likely to recur, as we may feel certain that no more road 
races will take place in the future. People have been 
made to realise that it is madness to hold motor-car 
races on public roads, and that just as it would be an act of 
criminal folly to race horses along the roads, so it is utterly 
indefensible to indulge in motor-car road-racing. Fortunately, 
owing to the special statutory arrangements made in the case 
of the Irish race, to the very small number of cars competing, 
and to the large number of police to be employed, there is very 
little likelihood of any disaster taking place in the Gordon- 
Bennett race; but this road race must be the last one in the 
British Islands. This is now universally recognised, and we 
are glad to see that the Automobile Club has arranged for an 
entirely private track for speed trials. As a matter of fact, 
no sensible person wishes to encourage the racing car. It 





is utterly useless. You cannot breed from it as you can 
from a racehorse, and the minds of inventors are only turned 
away from perfecting the useful cars by the endeavour to 
obtain sensational speeds. 





The evolution in the House of Commons during the 
week of the London Education Bill, which passed through 
Committee on Tuesday night, has been without parallel in 
recent Parliamentary history. On Monday the Government, 
amending their amendment of their original proposals, with- 
drew the whole of the representatives of the Borough 
Councils from the Education Committee, and left only the 
representatives of the County Council and the nominated 
“experts and women.” But even this tremendous change was 
notenough. On Tuesday they agreed that the impracticable 
plan of dividing management and control, and giving manage- 
ment to the Borough Councils and control to the Education 
Committee, should be struck out, and that, instead, managers 
should be appointed to manage groups of schools, of whom 
one-fourth should be named by the Education Committee and 
three-fourths by the Borough Councils. These bodies of 
managers are, however, not to be virtually autonomous bodies 
with statutory powers of choosing the teachers and so forth, but, 
instead, bodies analogous to the old School Board managers. 
This plan the Government accepted at the hands of Mr. 
William Peel, who is to be congratulated upon a very signal 
Parliamentary success. For ourselves, we agree that the Bill 
has been immensely improved by these alterations, which, it 
may be remembered, were in effect urged by us on the intro- 
duction of the measure; but we cannot, while glad that they 
have been adopted, help protesting against the want of tact 
and sound Parliamentary strategy displayed by the Govern- 
ment. A worse case of mismanagement we cannot remember. 


The mass meeting or “demonstration” in Hyde Park 
organised by the Nonconformist clergy and other opponents 
of the policy of the Government in education went off 
very well on Saturday last. Large processions con- 
verged without accident, the enumerators employed by 
the Daily News reckon the total number present at a 
hundred and forty thousand, and, as was natural, the 
great crowd was composed of unusually orderly and 
respectable people. There was, therefore, no rioting, and 
no incident which could be called disastrous. The general 
effect of the speeches was rather monotonous; but there 
was little or no dissent, and the resolution condemning 
the London Education Bill was heartily accepted. Altogether 
the organisers deserve credit for their skill in avoiding the 
risks of such assemblages, and have a fair right to say that at 
least three per cent. of, the total population of London dislike 
the Bill enough to encounter fatigue, heat, and boredom for 
the sake of expressing their sentiments. 


The annual Paper presented to Parliament stating the com- 
parative strength of national Fleets shows that Great Britain 
has by far the strongest Fleet upon the sea. She has forty-eight 
battleships, including four of the second and two of the third 
class, eighteen armoured cruisers, and twenty-one less pro- 
fectly protected, besides no fewer than a hundred and twelve 
torpedo-boat destroyers. France, which comes next, has 
twenty-eight battleships, eighteen armoured cruisers, and 
twenty-one of the protected class, with an immense array of 
torpedo-boats, but only fourteen torpedo-boat destroyers. We 
are still ahead of any two Powers, and should only be over- 
matched by a coalition of Europe. The United States has as 
yet only eleven battleships, two armoured cruisers, and three 
protected of the first class; and though she is building fourteen 
battleships and eleven armoured cruisers, till they are afloat 
they reveal rather her ambition and potential resources than 
her actual strength. America is not yet quite as strong as 
Germany, though by 1903 she will have caught her up. Of 
course quality, especially in the crews, counts as well as 
numbers, and Germans habitually boast of their superiority 
in this respect; but they have not been fairly tried yet, and 
their crews are composed of conscripts, as opposed to the 
“mercenary ” sailors of Great Britain and America, who are 
all volunteers. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND PREFERENTIAL 
DUTIES. 


RANTED that a workable scheme for old-age 
pensions can be devised, and one which will not 
impose too great a financial burden on the community, we 
hold now, as we held before the war, that it would con- 
fer a great benefit on the working classes. But the more 
one is interested in old-age pensions, and the more 
anxious one is to find some sound solution of the problem, 
the more, so it seems to us, should one deprecate the 
mixing up of old-age pensions with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals for preferential duties for the benefit of the 
Empire. Indeed, not only the advocates of old-age pensions, 
but also the advocates of some form of Zollverein, should 
be equally determined to keep the two questions apart. 
It is admitted that old-age pensions will cost a great deal 
of money. But if that is so, it would be most foolish to 
rely upon any system of preferential duties permanently 
producing the required funds. The advocates of those 
duties tell us most distinctly that they will not, in fact, 
greatly raise the prices of the articles on which they are 
imposed, because our needs will be supplied by Colonial 
goods, which will come in free as = of the Empire, 
and so not be liable to taxation. But if foreign goods are 
thus kept out by the new duties, and the consumer is led by 
the gentle persuasion of a preferential tariff to use instead 
the untaxed products of the Empire, then the taxes im- 
posed on foreign goods will draw very little. A tax cannot, 
by the nature of things, produce a great deal of money 
and also help Colonial products, for if it is producing 
money, the consumer must still be using the taxed foreign 
instead of the untaxed Colonial products. If, therefore, 
we are to be sincere with the Colonies, and are going really 
to help their exports, we must not calculate on getting a 
large revenue out of the new tariff. Colonial statesmen, 
then, will most naturally be alarmed at so hungry an obliga- 
tion as old-age pensions being made dependent on the pre- 
ferential duties. They will say :—‘If the new taxes are 
to provide old-age pensions, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be bound to see that they do not really 
keep out foreign goods. He must so arrange matters 
that the consumption of foreign goods goes on prac- 
tically unchecked, otherwise he will not get his pensions 
money.’ In other words, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is looking after revenue, he will not be nearly 
so anxious as he ought to be that the British people should 
use Colonial products instead of foreign. At present the 
Treasury can view with the utmost equanimity the substi- 
tution of a Colonial for a foreign product. If the Treasury 
is expecting £10,000,000 a year from the taxation of 
foreign products, it will be by no means pleased to see its 
taxable area diminishing owing to the use of Colonial 
goods. Itistheold story. A tariff that raises revenue, 
and must raise revenue for some great specific national 
object, such as old-age pensions, cannot be a good Protec- 
tive tariff. But the advocate of old-age pensions can with 
equal force plead that the provision of old-age pensions 
must not be made dependent on a system of Imperial 
preferential duties. He will feel that some day the 
impulse towards Imperial trading may become s0 strong 
that the duties against foreign goods on which the old-age 
pensions are based will be raised so high as to cease to 
draw sufficient revenue. To put the matter shortly, a self- 
sufficing Empire is not an Empire out ef which much can 
be obtained in the way of taxation on foreign goods. In 
a community of men pledged to live by taking in each 
other’s washing a tax on washing given to outsiders cannot 
prove a very drawing tax. 


There is yet another reason, it seems to us, why the advo- 
cates of old-age pensions will decide against mixing up old- 
age pensions and preferential duties. Rightly or wrongly, 
there are many thousands of people in these islands who 
believe that an Imperial Zollverein would mean the infliction 
of a great injury both on the Empire and on the British 
wage-earning classes, and these people are determined that 
this rash policy shall not be adopted. They hold that duties 
on commodities should be levied for revenue purposes only, 





and that all attempts to foster industries artificially and to ' 





7 
make the nation rich by legislative act are bound to fail 
bound, in other words, to prove injurious to the people Mia 
are meant to benefit. If, then, old-age pensions are to i 
tied to preferential duties, and one is to depend on th 
other, those who feel as we have described will] have Zs 
option but to oppose old-age pensions by all means in 
their power. If, that is, old-age pensions are to go hand. 
in-hand with preferential duties through the gate, old. ‘ 
pensions will never get through. They might get through 
alone ; in that company never. Of course, no one ey 
prevent Mr. Chamberlain if he chooses trying to use old, 
age pensions as the engine which is to drag his preferey. 
tial duties; but at any rate those who really care for thg 
policy of old-age pensions should do their best to prevent 
the policy they approve being injured by association with 
a matter quite foreign to it. After all, Mr. Chamberlain 
is not the only, though he may have been the first, sup. 
porter of old-age pensions; and if the great majority 
of those who are interested in the matter make it clear 
to him that they do not want old-age pensions to 
become dependent on his proposals in regard to the tradg 
of the Empire, they will be able to make their veto 
effective. What, again, should make the advocates 
of old-age pensions determined to impose such a veto jg 
the fact that the establishment of a great system of pre. 
ferential duties such as Mr. Chamberlain evidently contem. 
plates is, humanly speaking, incapable of accomplishment, 
To tie a scheme of old-age pensions to sucha proposal is to 
tie it toa corpse. A little reflection will show that we are 
indulging in no empty prophecy, but using the words of 
seriousness. It is admitted that the whole Liberal party 
is agreed on Free-trade, and is against the imposition of 
preferential duties. But it is also clear that a very large 
number of Unionists—and Conservatives quite as much 
as Liberal Unionists—are equally determined not to 
support the imposition of preferential duties. Naturally 
enough, they do not want to cause a split in their party, 
and as long as they possibly can they will remain quiet, 
If, however, they are ever forced to decide either to abandon 
the policy of Free-trade and go in for a restrictive trade 
policy, or to maintain the “open door,” they will, in the 
interest of the nation and of the Empire, refuse to follow 
Mr. Chamberlain, and even Mr. Balfour if (which we 
find it difficult to believe) Mr. Balfour were to insist on so 
straining their allegian¢e as to demand that they should 
become Protectionists at his bidding. But the Unionists 
who would thus refuse absolutely to adopt Mr. Cham. 
berlain’s plan would be quite numerous enough and 
quite important enough to prevent the adoption of pre- 
ferential duties. Just as Mr. Gladstone split his party 
by insisting on adopting Home-rule, and by ignoring the 
protests of the Liberal Unionists, so Mr. Chamberlain, if 
he is foolish enough to force his present proposals to 
an issue, will shatter the Unionist party into fragments. 
To, put it shortly, there are quite enough Imperialist Free. 
traders to prevent the attempt to found the Empire on 
Protection. And who could blame them for taking up 
such an attitude as we have described? We are 
strong believers in the party system, and hold that no 
man should lightly desert or break up his party. Insur- 
rection in a party is analogous to insurrection in the State, 
—only to be justified by success and by an intolerable and 
oppressive strain on loyalty. But here, if ever, there isa 
case which would give justification for a party revolt. 
Suddenly, and without consultation, a party leader adopts 
by himself a brand-new policy and expects his followers to 
support him. Even if the majority of the party were to 
do so, which is most unlikely, the minority, true to the 
principles of their party, would have every right to 
revolt and to refuse their support to the new departure. 
Naturally enough, men are loth to admit the possibility of 
such a split even to themselves, but no careful student 
of our public affairs can doubt for a moment that, given 
the circumstances we are supposing, such a split would 
take place. 

Certainly the situation is a curious one. Unless the 
political gossips of London are entirely mistaken, the 
Whips and the party agents told the Government that 
they must take off the tax on corn. The tax was 80 
liable to misrepresentation that if it was not repealed 
the party would lose all the urban by-elections. Like 
sensible men, the Cabinet acted on this advice. Yet 
now the party is to be asked not merely to reimpose 4 
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ingle tax which was liable to misrepresentation, but to 
— a whole fiscal system which will be infinitely more 
: n to misrepresentation. That is. the cure of “the 
weir of the dog that bit you” with a vengeance. The 
electors will not stand a shilling tax on corn, so our astute 

oliticians determine, in order to win their affections, to 
fax not only their corn, but their meat also. It is indeed 
a wonderfully original piece of electioneering, but we shall 
be greatly surprised if it proves as attractive to the 


country as its authors suppose. 





A MISSION TO THIBET. 


HE Times of Monday published a telegram from its 
T correspondent in Pekin which, though it has attracted 
little attention, contains news that may hereafter prove to 
have been of great importance. The British Government 
has at last attained an object which for years has been 
considered hopeless,—namely, permission from Pekin to 
send a friendly mission to Lhassa to discuss some ques- 
tions both of boundary and commerce upon which the 
Governments of India and Thibet have been long at 
variance. For a century past the authorities in India 
have intermittently sought this permission, partly in hopes 
of opening up new opportunities for trade, partly because 
the dependencies of Thibet on the frontier, such as Bhotan, 
Sikkim, and other small States, occasionally gave trouble, 
and partly because far-sighted administrators saw clearly 
that in certain contingencies the affairs of the vast plateau 
three times the size of France which overhangs both China 
and India might become of high political moment. Pekin, 
however, influenced probably by suspicion of the designs 
of both London and Lhassa, which latter is never quite 
docile, has always refused, and has instructed the Resident 
through whom it exercises its “protecting” authority to 
advise, or more probably to insist, that any messengers from 
Calcutta or Simla should be driven out. Europeans have 
accordingly always been arrested, and with more or less of 
civility ordered to return whence they came. More than 
once the Government of India, affronted by the treatment 
of its subjects or nervous about the safety of Assam, has 
contemplated a resort to force; but other duties have inter- 
vened, expeditions have been postponed, and of late years 
Thibet has been in a way forgotten. It would seem, how- 
ever, from the telegram that interest in Thibetan politics 
has revived in London, that stronger pressure has been 
applied at Pekin, and that the Chinese statesmen there 
have modified their policy. They have not only instructed 
their Resident in Thibet to cease from further opposi- 
tion to the admission of British agents, but have 
published in the Pekin Gazette a Report from him de- 
scribing his urgent remonstrances with the “Councillors” 
of the Dalai Lama, that is, the head of the great 
monasteries, against any further incivility to British 
Envoys. There must, he says, be conciliation, for “if 
hostilities occurred the consequences would pass con- 
ception, and the intervention of the Imperial Resident 
would be of small avail.” 


The Chinese Government in publishing this Report has 
evidently been influenced by an anxiety to shift any 
responsibility from itself on to the Lamas, and we may 
therefore, we think, assume with some confidence that a 
Mission or Commission is actually going to Thibet, that it 
will start from the Indian side, and that it will be per- 
mitted to reach Lhassa in safety. The Lamas, whatever 
their policy or their secret feelings, will not venture, we 
may be sure, to defy both Simla and Pekin. That is a 
most interesting prospect, for Thibet is almost the last of 
the really secluded lands with a working Government left 
upon the planet, and the Commission, supported as it is 
sure to be by men familiar with Thibetan tongues, will 
have rare opportunities of observation. It will be able, if 
fairly fortunate, to decide whether the Dalai Lama is Pope or 
Incarnation, or both, and will, no doubt, settle once for all 
a most doubtful and important point,—namely, who actually 
rules in Thibet. At present some say the Dalai Lama, 
some the Abbots of the great monasteries, and some the 
Imperial Resident who “advises” both. Moreover, as Lord 
Curzon is sure to choose men at once able and conciliatory 
for such a task, the Commission may find opportunities 
but only of settling some pressing commercial questions, 
not of establishing friendly, or, if that be possible, 





even confidential, relations with the personages, whoever 
they are, who under the general advice of the Chinese 
Imperial Commissioner rule the plateau. It is by no means 
certain that they are unfriendly to India, which they once 
in the time of the Marquis of Hastings endeavoured to 
court by a very singular proposal ; and there are reasons in 
the new position both of Russia and of France why it is 
important to ascertain exactly what Thibetan policy is. 
Both Powers have now a prospective interest in threatening 
Lhassa. We have much to offer in the way both of trade 
and of contingent support, and it is believed that the 
Lamas, in spite of their seclusion, understand very well the 
future dangers which the weakening of the Chinese Empire 
may bring upon their seclusion and independence. If our 
Commissioners can but remove the lurking suspicion of 
every European which exists in every Asiatic breast, they 
may create cordiality in Lhassa, to the great increase. of 
our security throughout Northern India, and more 
especially in Bengal and Burmah. 

For it must not be forgotten that, secluded as Thibet is, 
and weak as she may be, she is no mere province of China, 
but a semi-independent State, governed from Pekin with 
great difficulty and by the exercise of a most subtle and 
unscrupulous policy. Though the Lamas maintain rela- 
tions with no one except their far-away cousins in China, 
Thibet still stands to India, in right of her geographical 
position, as a grand buffer-State, more important in some 
respects even than Afghanistan. The mighty plateau, 
the greater part of which is higher than the Alps, and 
almost Arctic in its climate, separates the Northern and 
most valuable portion of India from China, and, what 
is more important, will separate our Empire from any 
Power which now or hereafter may rule China or any large 
portion thereof. The Yangtse-kiang springs from the 
Eastern slopes of Thibet, as the Burhampooter, a greater 
river than the Ganges, does from the Western. She 
borders, too, not on the Punjab, the conquest of which, if 
her people stood by us, might overtax even Russia, but 
upon Bengal, whose sixty millions, invaluable as they are 
as taxpayers, and may hereafter be as educated people, 
could and would give us little or no assistance in any 
armed struggle. They would not face even a Thibetan 
army in the field. With Thibet in any hands except 
those which now possess and seclude her—and within 
thirty years both Russia and France may be on her 
slopes—India would either be untenable, or would require 
twice the minute garrison by which we at present so 
effectively secure the Paz Britannica. The Eastern 
frontier would become as important as the Western, and 
its fortification and defence would for geographical reasons 
be even more expensive. It is, in fact, essential to the 
Empire that Thibet, like Afghanistan, should be friendly 
and should be safe, and a Commission entertained at 
Lhassa may give the Government invaluable information 
as to the most practicable method of securing both ends. 
How far Thibet is able to take care of herself is a problem 
as yet unsolved. The Lamas control a population of about 
six millions, very widely scattered, and it is believed, 
though upon very imperfect evidence, that if seriously 
threatened they would be assisted, for religious reasons, by 
some Lamaist tribes beyond the sphere of their own 
authority. It is doubtful, however, whether their sub- 
jects, though strong and enduring, are, one or two clans 
excepted, good fighting men, and certain that they are 
insufficiently provided with the weapons of modern war- 
fare, and especially deficient in good cavalry. Their country 
is of course eminently defensible ; but still they have seldom 
fought successfully against the Chinese, and of late years 
they have never ventured to resist a yoke which they are 
believed to find somewhat galling. They may be glad, 
therefore, for many reasons, of British friendship; 
and as we read the telegram from Pekin, it is this 
which will speedily be offered them, and which, with 
Chinese approval, they are now at liberty to accept. 
Why this permission has been granted, after a century of 
pertinacious resistance, we do not quite understand; but 
that it has been granted is certain, or the pacific advice of 
the Imperial Resident to the Thibetan Councillors would 
never have appeared in the Pekin Gazette. If the secret 
wish dictating that publication had been to provoke Russia 
into a protest, that could have been accomplished without 
this public advice to the Councillors to receive the British 
“in a friendly manner, and arrange the questions raised 
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happily and without danger of a rupture.” That sentence, 
if China really rules in Lhassa, as has always been 
imagined by all travellers, is an order to Lhassa to 
give way. 


THE EDUCATIONAL IMBROGLIO. 


pus situation presented at the moment by the position 

of the education question in England is without 
parallel. Everybody seems determined to do eitherthe wrong 
thing, or else the right thing in a way so wrong that it is as 
bad as, if not worse than, the wrong thing. Could anything 
have been more fatuous than the way in which the London 
Education Bill has been handled in the Commons? The 
Goverment have, we readily admit, done the right thing in 
making the Education Committee a County Council Com- 
mittee, and in getting rid of their ridiculous plan of dividing 
management and control, and giving one half of the oyster- 
shell to the County Council and the other to the Borough 
Councils. To make the County Council supreme in the 
Committee, and to arrange that the managers should be 
managers after the order of the old School Board managers, 
and not an autonomous body, was eminently wise per se. 
But what are we to say of the wisdom with which this 
plan was carried out? The Government when they brought 
in their Bill adopted the very opposite of these proposals. 
When pressed to amend them on the second reading they 
stuck to their guns, and would not agree to any funda- 
mental alterations of principle, such as undoubtedly 
their latest alterations must be admitted to be. When, 
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formists have been taught. They have never thought at 


going to prison in order to resist those taxes. Now ho 

ever, they tell us that it isa matter of conscience to them ty 
break the law and not pay rates part of which will go to 
schools in which religious doctrines which they dislike are 
being taught. There is no attempt to prove that the new 
Act has in any way altered the situation for the Worse 
as regards the Nonconfermists. On the contrary, it hag 
to be admitted by all sincere persons that the new At 


schools in which religious doctrines disliked by 


changes the situation for the better, not for the worse ag 
far as the Nonconformists are concerned. Their con. 
scientious scruples, that is, are less, not more, infringed 
upon by the new Education Act than by the old. The 
only difference is between rates and taxes. The Non. 
conformist who means to resist with Dr. Clifford cannot 
avoid being the sport of a paradox. He must argue that 
it is perfectly right to pay taxes which help to teach g 
religion not his own, but so wrong to pay rates for that 
purpose that he will resist the law rather than do 80 
Clearly people who try to build on such a foundation as 
this will not only afford no help in the work of building 
up a system of national education, but will actually 
prevent that work being done by others. Paradoxical 
nonsense even when talked simultaneously at a dozen 
platforms and at the sound of the trumpet does not 
cease to be nonsense. But vnfortunately this vast 
exaggeration of nonsense is liable to disturb the whole 
moral and intellectual atmosphere, and to make calm 


however, the Bill got into Committee its fundamental | thinking exceedingly difficult. In other words, the 


principles were thrown over one by one, and the Bill 
which went into Committee a Borough Councils Bill 
emerges as a County Council Bill. Worse Parliamentary 
management cannot be imagined. The Government, as 
we have said, have done the right thing, but done it in 
such a way that their friends cannot praise them for it. 
In other words, they have contrived to be converted to the 
right view in a manner which has lost, not gained, them the 
respect of those who were most anxious for their conversion. 


extreme Nonconformists by their violence and exaggeration 
have made it almost impossible to lay the foundations of 
our new educational system soundly and well. They have 
created an atmosphere of suspicion and excitement entirely 
false and irrational, but also entirely inimical to a trua 
solution of the problem. Tactless and weak as has been 
the handling of the subject by the Government, it has at 
any rate been for the most part sincere. So much cannot 
honestly be said by an impartial observer of the action of 


They, no doubt, did not in reality yield to the Hyde Park the more extreme of the Nonconformists. They have not 


demonstration, but only to Parliamentary pressure; but 
this is a fact which it is quite useless to urge on the “ man 
in the street.”” He believes that the Government were 
intimidated by a noisy crowd, and so in appearance, if not 
in fact, they were. But the very last thing we ought to let 
the “man in the street” or the demonstrator, actual or 
potential, believe is that a Government can be “ demon- 
strated” out of a policy. Demonstrations provide excellent 
ways of blowing off steam, and weentirely approve of them as 
such, but it is most dangerous to do anything to encourage 
the idea that demonstrations can so easily change the 
decision of the Government and of Parliament. 

We have spoken of the extraordinary situation created 
in the world of education by the weakness of the Govern- 
ment; but in fairness we must point out that if their 
weakness is accountable for much of the present evil plight 
of the education question, the wrong-headedness of the Non- 
conformists must be credited with even more. To those who, 
like ourselves, are full of sympathy and admiration for the 
Nonconformists, and who believe thai the English people 
owe them a deep debt of gratitude for maintaining a high 
and noble standard of action not only in things spiritual but 
in things political, the attitude of paradoxical violence 
that they have adopted over recent educational develop- 
ments is a cause of deep regret. To speak plainly, it is 
pitiable to see good and self-respecting men so far carried 
away by rhetorical clap-trap as to imagine that they are 
compelled by conscience not to pay rates for the same 
objects for which they were quite willing to pay taxes. 
We admire intensely men who will sacrifice everything for 
conscience’ sake. It is to such men that England owes 
her greatness. But the more we admire that steadfastness 
and independence in our past history the more we must 
dislike to see it parodied and made ridiculous by the 
followers of Dr. Clifford. If such enactments as the present 
Bill are to produce resistance to the law, and if the spirit 
which inspired Hampden’s resistance to ship-money 
is-to be invoked every time that the majority decides 
against a minority on a question of educational 


been intellectually sincere. We do not, of course, mean 
that they have been consciously unjust to their opponents, 
or that they have consciously determined to misrepresent 
their case. Of such conscious unfairness we do not accuse 
them. What we do accuse them of is allowing their minds 
to be led astray by clap-trap, by paradox, and by windy 
rhetoric, and of not having met the situation clearly and 
with intellectual honesty. They indulged in the luxury of 
an outraged conscience when, if they had looked the facts 
squarely in the face, they must have seen that they had no 
right to adopt any such attitude. 


We have spoken strongly, but not too strongly, for the 


Nonconformist conscience, Nonconformist steadfastness 
in right-doing, and Nonconformist independence and 
virility are national assets sc great that no thinking man 
can but grieve to see them weakened or parodied or 
made the playthings of the politician. We admite the 
Nonconformists too greatly to flatter them or to speak 
smooth things to them. Meantime, between a weak and 
irresolute Government and a body of extremists more 
eager to manufacture party capital than to further the 
true interests of education, those interests are suffering. 
We are squabbling and scolding over a pretended matter 
of conscience when we ought all to be facing the 
tremendous problem of how to use to the best advantage 
of the people the great new instruments we have created 
and the vast funds we have earmarked for educational 


urposes. We want bread from the Nonconformists, and 


instead they offer us the stone of a barren and unreal 
appeal to conscience. We do not say that the Noncon- 
formists will not be as good as their word, and will not 
resist the payment of their rates because part of them go 
to education, as did their taxes before. What we do say 
is that if they do they will be unconsciously committing a 
grave offence against the greatest and best traditions of 
Nonconformity. The Nonconformists, like every other 
body of men, will wither and die if they try to live on the 
Dead-Sea fruit of paradox. 


We have one more word to add. We do not propose to 


administration, what would be left for us to do if| open our columns to the discussion of the educational 
real oppression were to take place? Consider fora moment | controversy. We want to see, not more heat, but more 
what has happened. Up till now the Nonconformists have | calmness, and calmness is not likely to be produced by 
been regularly paying taxes which in part have gone to’ letters to the newspapers. 
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THE VALUE OF DEMONSTRATIONS. 


“ DEMONSTRATION ” like that of Saturday last in 
Hyde Park has in it something that is impressive 
io politicians, though it is exceedingly difficult to define in 
what the impressiveness consists. A mass meeting, even 
when it is as orderly and respectable as this one was, is 
- after all only a mob, and the contempt of statesmen for 
mob guidance is instinctive and incurable. Nobody even 
retends to be enlightened by the oratory heard at a 
demonstration, and of discussion in such a gathering there 
js and can be no trace. In England, indeed, even the 
retence of it has been abandoned, and the “ proceedings ” 
are usually all cut-and-dried beforehand. The speakers 
are preachers, not debaters, and the audience as little 
expect to hear them contradicted or refuted as if they were 
in church, where in our time even an exclamation of dis- 
approval is regarded with strong disfavour. Nor can it 
fairly be said that it is the display of numbers which gives 
the mass meeting its weight, for the numbers who stay away, 
and therefore presumably do not sympathise, are infinitely 
reater. A hundred and forty thousand people sounds like 
a great many, but it is not a fortieth of the population of 
the real “ London,” and probably not a sixth of the throng 
which is attracted by any popular spectacle like a procession 
with the King in it. Nor, finally, can it be alleged that a 
mass meeting is constitutionally entitled to respect. On 
the contrary, the gathering and its object are directly 
opposed to the first principles of representative government, 
the essence of which is that the body of the people shall 
wipnow itself in order that the Supreme Council may 
represent their matured, and not their hasty, judgment, and 
may arrive at decrees only after full and contentious 
deliberation. There is no kind of effort to winnow a 
“demonstration,” which may be composed in great part of 
indifferent spectators, and always includes thousands of 
persons to whom crowding is for various reasons acceptable, 
or who enjoy any holiday, or who secretly hope that in 
avast gathering some exciting incident will occur. In the 
old Reform meetings, it is true, the majority being unen- 
franchised, the audience might fairly have said that but 
for mass meetings they would be dumb; but the present 
suffrage admits everybody who cares much to be admitted, 
and his silence in no way interferes with the effectiveness 
of his vote. 


Nevertheless, it is certain that great and successful 
“demonstrations” do influence most politicians. Those 
who agree with their particular objects are encouraged by 
them, seeing, as it were, the faces of many friends; and 
those who disagree are, unless the question at issue in- 
volves the conscience, just a little cowed, recognising, as it 
were, that their opponents are many and decided. The 
greatest effect of all, however, we are convinced, is pro- 
duced through a certain revelation of opinion. Free 
countries are governed in the last resort by opinion, but 
their rulers sometimes find opinion hard to ascertain. The 
fault of those who rule through the ballot-box is that they 
are silent till the ballot-boxes are opened. No one even in 
America knows for certain whether a President is approved 
by the majority ; in France the decision of the peasantry 
is often unknown to the Ministry of the Interior, with all 
its resources for espionage, till the very day of the election ; 
and even in England, and in our own time, an election has 
struck the most acute and experienced judges as a sort of 
thunderclap. The parties in Parliament seem to Cabinets 
organised bodies, which take orders from their superiors 
rather than from the people. The popular speakers destroy 
their own weight and power of reflecting the popular 
mind by absurd exaggeration. The Press is usually much 
divided, and occasionally, though not often, is completely 
out of touch with the voters. In such circumstances a 
great demonstration has some of the effect of a flash of 
lightning, which, though it yields no continuous light, 
reveals for a moment this and that which were till the 
cloud broke hidden in darkness. The Ministers concerned 
may be quite unalarmed. They may still be supported by a 
great majority. But they recognise as concrete forces 
opposed to them which before seemed shadowy, almost 
unreal, or already disappearing in the distance. They see 
where they did not see, and like men cured of blindness, 
very often in their momentary inability to measure dis- 
tance they exaggerate all the forms so suddenly made 
isible. At all events, they are impressed; and though the 





degree of impression varies with individ ual temperaments, 
it is probable that all rulers are more sensitive than other 
men to loud sounds from below. It is said that Kings in 
particular feel a few hisses more than the profusest demon- 
strations of loyalty ; and though English Ministers profess 
not to “keep their ears to the ground,” they hearken to 
the reports of men who do, and who are useful, though 
they sometimes mistake the rumble of a dray for the 
warning of an earthquake. 

Demonstrations, therefore, we conceive, though hardly 
defensible by argument, have a certain utility in politics, 
and one wonders whether popular instinct will ever dis- 
cover a method of demonstrating less clumsy and stupid 
than a mass meeting. That hinders industry, worries and 
irritates the police, and might in very conceivable cir- 
cumstances produce lamentable catastrophes. A stampede 
in a mass meeting is an awful business, as we all realised 
at the last Russian Coronation, and why an English 
crowd so seldom stampedes is to the great policemen 
still a problem unexplained. The rush of a frightened 
horse last Saturday might have cost a hundred lives. Mgay 
easier methods might be suggested ; but they would not be 
acceptable to leaders proud of their gifts of speech, and 
we suppose there will be no change in our time, for the 
comitia were held two thousand years ago, and though the 
comitia exercised legal authority, those who attended them 
still constituted a mass meeting, and were emphatically a 
mob. We fancy we must wait for the Referendum, which 
will come some day, before mass meetings cease to be held ; 
and meanwhile the English method of dealing with them 
is a wonderful testimony to our countrymen’s possession 
of political sense. We hold them seldom, and except 
as regards inconvenient localities—Trafalgar Square, for 
instance, or the neighbourhood of Parliament—when they 
become nuisances, we never prohibit them. We leave their 
leaders to organise themselves, we treat their banners with 
amused respect, and though we have them watched by regi- 
ments of police, their function is to facilitate rather than 
repress. As to arresting the speakers, we should as soon 
arrest Members of Parliament. We regard them, in short, 
as safety-valves, an attitude of self-control to which Con- 
tinental Ministers apparently find it hard to rise, and the 
consequence is that a great demonstration in England is 
seldom more Gangerous or more difficult to manage than 
the still more numerous crowd on a Derby Day. 





MINISTERS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


‘R. BALFOUR is usually at his best when he takes 
part in one of those general discussions, often 
arising out of some very trifling question, which give 
agreeable variety to the ordinary business of the House of 
Commons. He is interested by some theory which springs 
up in, or which he himself contributes to, the debate, 
and he at once passes into a region where his philosophical 
temper shows to excellent advantage. The Minister speaks, 
and the House listens, with a sense of detached enjoyment 
all the greater because the debate is to be followed either 
by no division at all, or by a division in which Members 
can vote as they like, with no fear of the Whips before 
their eyes. 

Such an occasion arose on Thursday week in connection 
with Lord Onslow’s appointment to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, or, rather, to the widowed condition in which his ap- 
pointment leaves the Board in the Commons. There would 
have been no need to raise the question if the Board of 
Agriculture were provided with a Parliamentary Secretary, 
—an arrangement which is obviously convenient when a 
Department is important enough to need a representative 
in both Houses. We should certainly have thought that 
the case of agriculture was one which rather specially calls 
for this double representation. The House of Lords is 
largely composed of landlords; the House of Commons 
has many Members who are familiar with the wishes of 
farmers and labourers. The two elements are sufficiently 
distinct as regards their interests and wishes to make it ex- 
pedient that each should have a Parliamentary mouthpiece. 
Still, if this had been the only issue raised last week the 
discussion would hardly have lasted from 9 p.m. to nearly 
11 p.m. Members would have been content to wait until the 
arrangement actually made had been justified or condemned 
by the result. But Mr. Balfour intervened, and at once gave 
the discussion a more general character. Otherwise, as the 
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qualifications of Lord Onslow for the office are admittedly 
sufficient, the subject would very soon have been exhausted. 
But the Prime Minister took a very much wider view of 
the subject. He passed from the Parliamentary position 
of the Board of Agriculture to the Parliamentary position 
of Ministers in general. At all times it has been a point 
of Constitutional practice that a certain proportion of the 
Cabinet should sit in the House of Lords. Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice, who had spoken just before Mr. Balfour, 
incidentally supplied him with a very telling argument. 
He had quoted from a speech of Mr. Gladstone made in 
1869 to the effect that the heads of the great spending 
Departments should always sit in the Commons. [If so, 
said Mr. Balfour, the necessities of the case must have been 
too strong even for Mr. Gladstone, for in his subsequent 
Cabinets the Secretary of State for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty hardly ever sat in the same House. 
The necessity of distributing Cabinet offices between the 
Lords and the Commons overrode the necessity of placing 
the heads of both the great spending Departments in the 
Commons: “ You must have a due proportion of the great 
Ministers of the Crown in the House of Lords, even if 
some of those Ministers represent spending Departments 
over which the House of Commons has a special and 
natural right of control.” 

There is a reason for this, Mr. Balfour thinks,—a reason 
arising out of an increasing practical necessity over and 
above the claims of Constitutional practice. Circumstances 
are making it less and less possible for the more laborious 
Departments to be represented on the Treasury Bench. 
And then Mr. Balfour singled out a special instance of 
this increasing impossibility. “Never again, I think, shall 
we see a Minister for Foreign Affairs in this House. 
sate nn 4 I do not believe it will be physically possible in 
the future for a Minister for Foreign Affairs to sit in this 
House carrying on at the same time the duties of an 
ordinary Member of Parliament and the duties of a 
member of the Government...... The idea that a 
Minister can do the current work of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and the current work of a Member of this 
House at the same time would never enter the head of any 
man who knows the amount of work to be done by a 
modern Minister for Foreign Affairs.” No doubt Mr. 
Balfour has had unusual opportunities of knowing what 
the work of a Foreign Minister is. He has himself held 
the office for a time, and he was intimately associated 
with Lord Salisbury during a great part of the time for 
which he held the seals. He has seen his relative at work, 
and he has naturally speculated on the possibility of com- 
bining that work with a seat in the House of Commons. 
We cannot but think, however, that one important 
fact has escaped him. Lord Salisbury for nearly 
the whole of his later career doubled the parts of 
Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister. Had he not 


Jone this, the work and the responsibility would have |; 


veen halved, and then Mr. Balfour might have formed a 
lifferent conclusion in reference to the demands that the 
Foreign Office makes on the time of its occupant. Indeed, 
we cannot esteem Mr. Balfour’s choice of an example 
specially happy. We should have thought that there were 
three or four offices which from the point of view of the 
House of Commons made heavier demands on a Minister’s 
time than the Foreign Secretaryship. The War Office and 
the Admiralty have to carry through very large Estimates, 
with every detail of which the Secretary of State or the 
First Lord, if he happens to sit in the Commons, must show 
minute acquaintance. The Foreign Office Estimates are 
comparatively smallinamount. The financial results of our 
foreign policy are shown in the votes for the Army and Navy. 
Except at question time, and on the rare occasions when 
there is a set debate on our foreign relations, the “ service 
of the House” would make fewer demands on the time 
of a Foreign Secretary than on that of almost any other 
Minister, and even at question time he has the exceptional 
advantage of having a better reason than any one of his 
colleagues for declining to give an answer. 

This distinction does not, it is true, much affect Mr. 
Balfour’s argument. Though he picked out the Foreign 
Secretary as specially a case in point, he was careful not 
to limit himself to this single instance. He was con- 
vinced that the Parliamentary duties which devolve upon 
the occupants of the Treasury Bench “will make it less 
and less possible for a man to be a great Minister and a 





Member of the House of Commons at the sume Mate 
We have seen how Mr. Balfour applies this principle ry 
Foreign Secretary. But he applies it equally to the Pri 
Minister. Some comments, he believes, have lately 
made upon his own absence from the House during 4 Jay, 
part of an important debate. But it is only by keg » 
away from the House that the Prime Minister can how to 
discharge his proper duties. Nor is it to the Prime Minster 
only that this principle applies. “ It is absolutely impossible 
that the work of the country can he carried on inside the 
House and outside the House at the same time by the 
same man.” The head of a great Department must either 
sit in the Lords or absent himself from the House of 
Commons. Once started on these lines, it is hard to gy 
where the process of exclusion is to stop. If a Depart. 
ment gives the Minister who has charge of it Very little 
work, it can hardly claim to be included in the Cabinet, 
If it gives him a great deal, he must sit in the Lords 
It looks as though in the end the only Cabinet Minister in 
the Commons would be the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. He is supposed to have very little to do, whilg 
the traditions of the office make it natural that he should 
be included in the Cabinet. 


We cannot but think, however, that Mr. Balfour allowed 
his enjoyment in making a speech which led up to » 
startling a conclusion to carry him rather far. Nobody 
doubts that the departmental work of a Minister is greater 
than it used to be, or that the demands on his Parlia. 
mentary time tend to growin proportion. But it should not 
be beyond the power of a Prime Minister to defend himself 
and his colleagues against the growing force of this latter 
claim. The questions relating to each Department do not 
cover very much time, and the answers the Minister gives 
to them are usually framed for him by subordinates. It is 
not necessary for him to be in the House unless he himself 
means to take part in the particular debate, and it is only 
on great occasions that more than one Minister of the first 
rank is expected to do this. The House of Commons is 
not an unreasonable body if it is assured that a 
Minister’s absence is due to pressure of work, not to any 
desire to keep back information from his supporters or to 
pass by any fair challenge on the part of the Opposition. 
And as regards one of Mr. Balfour’s examples, a chief 
function of the Prime Minister, if he sits in the Commons, 
should be to watch the temper of the House. If heisa 
Peer, that duty must necessarily be handed over to a 
colleague, and this is the main objection to having the 
head of the Government in the Lords. But when the 
Prime Minister is in the Commons it is a duty that he must 
perform in person, even though it should necessitate the 
neglect of other, and for him less important, duties. The 
fortunes of his Administration, and his ability to carry out 
the policy which that Administration thinks the interests 
of the country demand, depend on his knowledge of what 
the House thinks and wishes, and any duties which inter. 
fere with the acquisition of this knowledge are duties 
which are better left undischarged. 








SCIENCE AND CREATIVE PURPOSE. 

HE quarrels of specialists, as a rule, arouse no profound 
interest in the minds of that large section of mankind 
which is represented by “the person of average intelligence.” 
The contempt felt by the dogmatic specialist for this humble 
person is, perhaps, balanced by the pity that intelligent 
culture feels for the specialist whose mental eye is bound for 
ever to the microscope of his peculiar work. The two classes 
leave each other severely alone. They are, indeed, separated 
by a great gulf that prevents all interchange of ideas. The 
specialist class does not, however, repose with ease in Darwin's 
bosom. It is a class divided into numerous castes, each of 
which regards the rest with suspicion and distrust. Each is 
ready on any sign of interference with its dogmas to project 
the intruder across the great gulf into the benighted region 
of “average intelligence.” These little ebullitions of human 
nature arouse, for the most part, but small interest in that 
region. When, however, questions relating to medicine of 

theology arise, the battle is closely followed and discussed. 
The interest of the world at large was therefore aroused 
when on May 2nd Lord Kelvin pointed out to the Christian 
Association at University College how absurd it was to suppow# 
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pepe eae ¢ ” 
that “a crystal, a sprig of moss, a microbe, a living animal, 


could be made by “a number of atoms falling together of 
their own accord.” This statement Lord Kelvin subsequently 
modified in a letter to the Times of May 6th, where he pointed 
out that “a fortuitous concourse of atoms” is not an inap- 
propriate description of the formation of a crystal, but that 
the phrase “is utterly absurd in respect to the coming into 
existence, or the growth or the continuation of the molecular 
combinations presented in the bodies of living things. Here 
scientific thought is compelled to accept the idea of Creative 
Power.” In these two utterances Lord Kelvin broke through 
the unwritten laws of the specialist castes, and was hurled 
across the gulf into the land of “average intelligence.” Indeed, 
even the protection of the laws of that land was denied him, and 
he was invited to explain his utterance, and to try to understand 
how necessary it is to prevent an unnatural marriage between 
the tender, youthful maiden Modern Science, and a person of 
such advanced years and doubtful character as Religion. Such 
a marriage, he was told, would ruin the hopes and efforts of all 
our time. The theories of Darwin would be extinguished, 
the mechanism of the evolution of things would become in- 
comprehensible once more, the principle of the conservation 
of energy would be played with, the fallacies that modern 
science has disposed of would rear their monstrous heads, false 
gods would arise again, and the specialist would disappear. 
Lord Kelvin has wisely left all criticism unanswered. To 
the unprejudiced mind his position appears impregnable, and 
to reply to criticism beside the mark is merely to darken counsel. 
The attempt to trip up the great physicist over the use of the 
time-honoured phrase “a fortuitous concourse of atoms” with 
respect to the formation of crystals was merely an attempt to 
confuse the issue in the minds of the public. Again, Lord 
Kelvin in asserting that “ modern biologists are coming once 
more to a firm acceptance of something, and that was a 
vital principle,” never suggested the exploded doctrine which 
declared that the operations of life are controlled by special 
laws other than the laws of the inorganic world. To conceive 
of the existence of a vital principle need in no sense infringe 
the law of the conservation of energy if such principle is not 
introduced from without. It is the mechanical conception of 
God that some scientists are pleased to import into religion 
which creates the difficulty. Of course if a scientist premises 
that the God of the universe as conceived by religion is a God 
who “ sitteth above the waterflood ”” ina physical sense, who, in 
fact, exists outside of, and entirely apart from, the physical 
universe, then one may feel sorry for the scientist, but not, 
perhaps, surprised at conclusions logically evolved from his 
own limited and erroneous rendering of religious and 
philosophical ideas. He has still to learn that Revelation 
asserts the Kingdom of God to be within the universe, and to 
be neither external nor intermittent in its operations. 

The real issue is Lord Kelvin’s declaration that science 
positively asserts Creative Power, that there is no middle 
path between a scientific belief in Creative Power and the 
acceptance of the theory of “a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” 
and that science has a knowledge of a spiritual influence in 
the universe, Now this assertion cannot be satisfactorily met 
by a flat contradiction. It is not sufficient, for instance, for 
Professor Ray Lankester to say :— 

“It appears to me that science proceeds on its path without 
any contact with religion, and that religion has not, in its essen- 
tial qualities, anything to hope for, or to fear from, science. 
We eretaite No sane man has ever pretended, since science became 
a separate body of doctrine, that we know or ever can hope to 
know or conceive of the possibility of knowing, whence this 
mechanism [the whole order of Nature, including living and 
lifeless matter] has come, why it is there, whither it is going, and 
what there may or may not be beyond and beside it which our 
Senses are incapable of appreciating. These things are not 
‘explained’ by science, and never can be.” 

The answer to this lies first in an adequate definition of 
religion, and then in the application of tests to see whether 
the essential elements of that definition are susceptible of 
scientific consideration, and particularly whether Lord 
Kelvin's declaration that science positively asserts Creative 
Power is fairly capable of use. 

Mr. Haldane has well defined religion “ to be that aspect of 
the universe in which the relation of man to God appears.” 


Kelvin sees moving in the universe, the aspect of the 
universe which exhibits the relation of man to the Creative 
Power is a subject related to or connected with science. It 
is true that it is an aspect of things as incapable of direct 
measurement or observation as are mental and moral processes 
and the processes of organic evolution. But the apparent 
inapplicability of empiric methods to such processes does not 
rule them out of the domain of science. Our inability 
to observe, measure, and collate is not a reflection’ on. 
the function of science, but on the capacity of scien- 
tists. The limits of the starry heavens are not measured 
by the range of the telescope, the field of the moral 
law is not defined by the ethics of the lawgiver or the 
philosopher, and the operations of the mind elude all the 
theories of psychologists. The failure of science to deal 
effectively with such things adds new zest to the work, and 
brings new labourers into the field. In the same way, it might 
have been expected that science would have played its part 
in explaining those experiences of the soul which, as Mr. 
Charles Booth says, “form the basis of every religion,” and 
are psychological facts as worthy of scientific explanation as 
any other of the phenomena of Nature. Science clearly is 
definitely connected with religion as defined by Mr. Haldane, 
for it has presented to us at every turn an order-evolving 
force which is inconceivable as being other than a creating, 
and therefore a conscious, force. Science, too, has shown us 
that this force in every aspect is a moral force, that is to say, 
a force which exhibits itself in laws that secure the ultimate 
well-being, the ultimate realisation of all the potential 
qualities, of all things that obey such laws. But this is the 
God of Revelation by whom the Christian claims to live and 
move and have his being; the God of whom our fathers have 
told us and for whom their souls longed. Dr. Liddon in his 
Bampton Lectures of 1866 finely put the relationship of God 
to man and the universe :— 

“Tn vast inorganic masses God discovers Himself as the supreme, 
creative, sustaining Force. In the graduated orders of vital 
power which range throughout the animal and vegetable worlds, 
God unveils his activity as the Fountain of all life. In man, a 
creature exercising conscious reflective thought and free self- 
determining will, God proclaims Himself a free Intelligent Agent. 
Man indeed may, if he will, reveal much more than this of the 
glory of God: he may shed forth by the free movement of his 
will, rays of God’s moral glory, of love, of mercy, of purity, of 
justice. But whether each man will make this higher revelation 
depends, not upon the necessary constitution of his nature, but 
upon the free co-operation of his will with the designs of God.” 


God so self-revealed is as much the God of Science as He is 
the God of Revelation, and to say that “science proceeds on 
its path without any contact with religion” is as much as to 
say that science—as has been too often the case—proceeds on 
its path without any real contact with Nature. Darwin was 
perplexed as to whether the existence of a personal God 
could be proved from the “so-called laws of Nature,” but he 
was too great and too reverent a thinker to deny the fact. “I 
cannot see my way clearly,” he writes in his humble, noble 
manner. It remained for the Neo-Darwinists to dogmatise a 
negation. Yet the facts are against them.: A Creative Pur- 
pose explains obscure things without darkening the light that 
science has given us. Not only is there no law of Nature that 
such an all-pervading, all-sustaining, continuous, directive 
Purpose infringes, but each law is stamped by such a Purpose; 
while the faith which finds in revealed Creative Purpose an in- 
crease of power to gain the higher things of duty and morality 
is strengthened by the truth that in relation to such a Purpose 
the book of Nature corroborates the book of Revelation. 
Moreover, the hope of immortality and all that it means to 
this present life is strengthened by the same assurance, for if 
science grants us the God of our fathers, it cannot long deny 
us the hope in which our fathers died, and without which our 
faith and our lives are vain. 

A few months since a man blind from birth received his 
sight at the hands of science in Glasgow. Nineteen centuries 
ago, we are told, a man blind from birth received his sight at 
the hands of Christ in Syria. In each case the gift was the 
same; the eyes of the blind were opened upon a “ brave new 
world” till then but guessed at. Surely likewise in the 
spiritual sense religion and science have still the same work to 
do,—to open the blind eyes of men to a world still unrealised, 





If, then, God is a reality, is the Creative Power which Lord 
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to bring light into darkness and to illuminate the desert places 
of the soul. Even those who refuse to accept Christ’s physi- 
cal miracle must accept the greater but analogous spiritual 
miracle that He has performed for the whole race. Science, 
which has beyond doubt performed the physical miracle, is 
indubitably also carrying on Christ’s greater work. Yet those 
who would eternally separate religion and science are logically 
compelled to deny not only the power of Christ to do the work 
of science, but also the power of science to do the work of 
Christ. In their works science and pure religion are joined 
beyond all power of divorce. To deny this is to deny the unity 
of the universe, and to destroy with a stroke of the pen the 
complete principle of the conservation of energy. 





THE PARIS-MADRID MOTOR-CAR RACE. 
O thinking men, anxious that the prosperity of a great 
and rising industry should not be imperilled, and even 
more anxious that prejudice and blind conservatism should no 
longer hinder a more general adoption of improved methods 
of locomotion, it was always a matter of regret that owners 
and manufacturers of motor-cars took to road-racing. Those 
owners and manufacturers adopted from the first a stand- 
point which was opposed to common-sense. It was proved, 
when the motor-car first came on the roads, that it could go 
faster than the horse. But instead of recognising, with that 
fact proved, that the right thing to do was to prove in addition 
that locomotion by motor-car could be made cheaper and 
more trustworthy than horse-drawn traffic, the motor-car 
industry came to the entirely wrong conclusion that the lines 
on which the industry should be developed were those of 
speed. The point they aimed at was to show not only that 
the motor-car could go a great deal faster than the horse, but 
that it could go faster than the train. To demonstrate that 
fact they spent their chief energies, with the result that the 
great Paris to Madrid race, which was to have been the 
triumph of speed, has ended in sheer disaster; and dismayed 
persons are already asking the ridiculous question whether 
after all the motor-car, which promised so much, is not a 
hopeless failure. 

It is, of course, nothing like a failure. The lesson of the 
Paris to Madrid race is simply this, that under the conditions 
arranged it was not merely probable but certain that the race 
must end disastrously. To realise that you have only to 
examine the conditions. The length of the course selected was 
over eight hundred miles. Two hundred and twenty-eight 
motor vehicles were despatched from the starting-point at 
intervals of a minute, and, considering the disparity between 
the paces of which the various machines were capable, it was 
certain that there would be passing and repassing on the road. 
There were no restrictions as to the pace at which the vehicles 
might run, and one huge car is said to have covered a measured 
distance at the rate of eighty-eight miles an hour. Was it 
ever likely that, with a large number of extremely heavy 
machines careering along an ordinary road at a tremendous 
speed, there would be no collisions and no accidents? 
Along an ordinary road,—that is the chief point. For the 
Paris-Bordeaux road, excellent highway for plain traffic though 
it may be, after all shares this disability with the roughest 
Devonshire lane, that it was not made for motor-car racing. 
No road has yet been made for a race between two hundred 
and twenty motor vehicles plunging along at varying paces to 
a goaleight hundred milesaway. No road that exists is broad 
enough, or straight enough, or smooth enough, or sufficiently 
free from dust for such a race; and all those difficulties were 
emphasised by the result of the race from Paris to Bordeaux, 
—especially the difficulty of dust. The dust prevented drivers 
from seeing where they were going—to put the chief difficulty 
encountered by the competitors as baldly as possible—and 
when a man driving a ton of wood and steel at the rate of 
eighty miles an hour cannot see where he is going, there is at 
least a risk that he will hurt himself or some one else. That 
is a danger which ought to have been foreseen by the authori- 
ties. It was not, however, foreseen, or if foreseen it was dis- 
regarded, with the consequence that the Paris to Madrid race 
has resulted in the death of at least seven persons and the 
injury of many others. One man was burned to death under 
an overturned car, which had taken fire; another, trying to 


Rm 
P ; : She Wag 
expressly forbidden to do,—sufficient testimony to the élow 
ness with which men realise the capabilities and the dangery 
of new inventions, for what railway company running expres 
trains at intervals of a minute through a fog would find it 
necessary to insist on the danger of crossing the line? In 
addition to this lamentable loss of life, the waste in money hag 
been enormous. The smashed cars, costing anything from 
£2,000 downwards, are practically so much Scrap-iron: 
hundreds of thousands of pounds had been spent in preparing 
for the race (of course, since some of this money was spent on 
improving the road, it is not all wasted); and it is calculated 
that a couple of millions have been lost to trade. Not entirely 
lost, perhaps, for the failure of the race will have done good 
if it convinces people of the supreme folly and uselessness of 
these wild competitions. 


was killed in attempting to cross the road, which 


One or two reflections occur. In the first place, it ig 
interesting to notice that during the last hundred years 
there has been a gradual change in men’s notions as regards 
a particular kind of speed,—that is, the speed at which it ig 
possible for a human body to be transported with certainty 
and safety from one place to another. The change in men’s 
notions as regards other kinds of speed is of older growth, 
The printing-press, for instance, displaced the slower methods 
of copying by hand more than four hundred years ago. The 
shot flies faster than the arrow; that was a lesson learnt at 
Agincourt. Further, it is instructive to observe that when. 
ever men have found out quicker ways of doing things than 
the ways to which they have been accustomed, they may have 
been surprised, but they have nearly always been immediately 
pleased,—with one exception, which is when a discovery has 
been made of a method of transporting the human body mor 
quickly from one place to another. When the steam locomo 
tive first made it possible for a man to be carried thirty miles 
away from his home in an hour, only a few people, compara 
tively speaking, liked the idea. Most people were afraid 
of the notion of travelling faster than a stage-coach, and 
the idea of travelling at the rate of sixty miles an hour 
would have terrified them. No doubt that tendency to be 
afraid of having one’s body carried very fast from one place 
to another still exists strongly to-day; to reduce the thing 
to an absurdity, we have motor-cars capable of travelling 
ninety miles an hour, but how many persons would con 
template with equanimity the notion of being carried, by 
some undreamt-of machinery, five hundred miles in an 
hour? Yet we are all of us used to trains travelling sixty 
miles an hour, which is five times as fast as the stage 
coach carried our grandfathers. The limits of speed have 
been reached, some one writes to-day; but that was written 
also before the days of the ‘ Rocket,’ In this respect it is 
noticeable that the dangers of travelling at an extremely high 
speed were disregarded by the majority of the two hundred 
odd competitors in the Paris-Madrid race, just as they 
were disregarded by the three hundred thousand spectators 
who turned out to make a day of it. Or if the dangers 
were not disregarded, they were at all events faced with 
some kind of equanimity. Fear was felt by many, no doubt, 
and there was relief when the race was stopped; but the 
race was arranged with enthusiasm, and the first half of it 
took place. If it had been known that some of the cars 
were capable of travelling a hundred and twenty miles 
an hour, it is doubtful if there would have been less 
enthusiasm on the part of the spectators or less dis- 
position on the part of competitors to enter. But to-day, 
now that the great Paris-Madrid race has ended in disaster, 
the fear of this particular kind of speed has returned. 
It is quite natural that it should have returned, though the 
return, like so many processes that are natural, is illogical, 
For it is not speed that is to be feared ; it is speed in the wrong 
place. A motor-car travelling at ninety miles an hour—which 
means between forty and fifty yards in a second—is an im- 
possibility on a road carrying any other kind of traffic what 
ever; but it is not an impossibility on every conceivable kind 
of road. Roads may be built—it is probable that some day 
they will be built—for the use of motor-cars only. A good 
deal that is unknown to-day will have been found out by 
that time about the new method of locomotion; but that it 
will be possible eventually for motor-cars to travel at 
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extremely high speeds on specially made roads is hardly to be 
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Joubted. It will be possible: whether or not it will be safe is 
another question. It is, in any case, unless the most stringent 
precautions are taken—precautions which must inevitably 
involve the banishment of ordinary traffic—eminently unsafe 
and wrong for motor-cars to race on ordinary roads to-day. 

One word, in conclusion, on a topic which cannot be fully 
discussed within the limits of this article, some of its aspects 
peing for practical purposes political. It appears to be cer- 
tain that the Gordon-Bennett race will be decided in Ireland. 
It is not necessary to oppose that proposal, or to try to upset 
existing arrangements. Other interests besides those of 
automobilism are concerned, and the hope need only be 
expressed here that if the race takes place, no single stone 
will be left unturned to secure the safety of the competitors 
—of whom there are only twelve—and the onlookers. After 
that race has been decided, this particular form of the abuse 
of roads, which were no more meant for racing motor-cars 
than Piccadilly was meant as a course for the Derby, will, we 
believe, cease altogether. The makers and buyers of motor- 
cars will turn their attention to utility rather than, as has 
been the case hitherto, to exaggeration, futility, and extrava- 
gance. That will be the change, and it will be welcomed by 
all sensible and far-seeing men. 





BIRD’S-NESTING. 
REMISING that not even trout-fishing leads to such 
familiarity with the beauties of the country at the 
best season of the year as does the quest for the eggs and 
nests of birds, it remains to explain how it comes about that 
a grown man can retain the taste, or justify what seems rather 
like a relapse into the amusements of boyhood, As such it 
needs no particular defence; but the pursuit itself takes on 
a larger growth with years. It may be that the devotee of 
the pursuit which the late Sir William Flower described as 
being “just as good as any other form of sport”—a recom- 
mendation which it never loses—wishes to make a representa- 
tive collection of the eggs of all the birds which nest ina 
certain county. The many-sided pleasure of such an effort 
may be imagined. Local and topographical interest is greatly 
to the front. After searching for the eggs of the common 
species, and carefully labelling the date and place, comes the 
inquiry as to where the rarer birds breed. This leads to the 
hunting up of old records, correspondence and acquaintance 
with other naturalists, and expeditions to different and distant 
parts of the county, with the excitement and uncertainty of 
watching the birds, and searching fcr, and perhaps the satisfac- 
tion of finding, the nest. It may be that the bird is one of those 
scheduled for protection. In that case the modern naturalist 
will probably photograph the nest and eggs, make careful 
notes of the appearance and markings of the latter, and leave 
them to hatch. But the excellent results of protecting 
the birds themselves have caused such an increase in the 
numbers of what were very scarce species locally that the 
reguar breeding-grounds are now nearly always tenanted, 
while a great number of new nesting-places have been added. 
The writer remembers when in one county there was only 
one nesting-place of the great crested grebe. A whole day 
was devoted to an excursion to the big reservoir on which the 
nest was placed, and hours were spent, not in endeavouring tc 
take the eggs, but in watching the habits of what was then a very 
scarce, and is always a very interesting, bird. They now nest 
regularly in Richmond Park, and on dozens of private lakes 
in the South, 

To be given “a day’s hird’s-nesting ” on one of the Norfolk 
meres or on a Nottinghamshire lake is in its way as great a 
pleasure as being invited to a day’s shooting. The beauty of the 
mere itself is at its height. The sweet fresh waters with their 
myriad plants, the dancing ephemerae, and the many-coloured 
water-birds swimming on the surfaces, or taking their 
early hatched broods into the shallows, are first carefully 
scanned with the telescope to see what rarities have remained 
to breed on this side of the North Sea instead of crossing tc 
the Lapland tundras or Norwegian fells, or whether the rarer 
resident species have increased. It is probable that in such a 
spot the keeper will have discovered previously many of 
the nests, and be able to take the visitor from one to the 
other, showing here the sitting bird, there the clutch of 
olive eggs under the blossoms of the butterburrs, or the 








spreading tussock set with the starry blossoms of the 
little flowers that grow on its peaty pillar; or the visitor 
may wade in the shallow waters of the mere, and 
uncover the eggs of dabchick and coot, or search. the flat 
marsh where the waders build. There is always a sense 
of achievement in finding a nest, much enhanced by 
the beauty of the eggs in their circular cup, and by’ the 
surroundings which the bird has itself chosen as the en- 
vironment of its home. It is this mental exchange of thought 
between the bird and the man, in which the latter for 
the moment appreciates what he imagines must be in the 
mind of the former when occupying its home and engaged in 
its family cares and early domestic pleasures, that makes 
the real charm of studying birds’ nests. Few people are 
insensible to this even at South Kensington, where the birds 
and their eggs are shown in their natural setting. But when 
the reality is presented the interest is naturally enhanced. 
From the pool to the hill is a very natural exchange for the 
bird’s-nester. He may be in search of a nest of the stone curlew, 
breeding on the barest sheep-walks or summits of the Downs, 
and spend the early hours after dawn in watching the fallow 
on some part of which the stone curlews have laid their almost 
invisible eggs. 

If a naturalist has undertaken to make a collection of the 
eggs of the birds of Europe, his bird’s-nesting is conducted on 
the heroic scale. He will find himself on the swamps of the 
Dobrudscha in search of pelicans’ nests, or in the Sierras or 
Pyrenees seeking the eggs of the lammergeier. He will be 
careful to go, not to the spots where species once common are 
now rare, but to places still remaining where the ancient 
bird population is still so great that his requisitions do no 
harm. Given time and means, he will have no difficulty in 
finding those spots. The immense marshes of the Guadal- 
quiver, the Danube swamps, the fells of Norway, where he can 
collect and fish alternately, or the North German forests, 
where buzzards, goshawks, and other large birds of prey still 
abound, will be his collecting grounds. But he will note that 
in certain areas abroad once teeming with bird life the local 
authorities are quite as convinced of the necessity of bird-pro- 
tection as in England. Thus in the salt marshes of Denmark, 
once as full of wild fowl as wasthe English Fen, it is no longer 
permitted to take eggs, as the rare species were found to be 
decreasing. 

It is no more possible to find birds’ nests without practice 
than to catch trout without training. The season when each 
species must be sought may be learntfrom books. But know 
ledge of the places in which to look for them comes only from 
experience, A skilful bird’s-nester will take in the probable 
capacities of a new neighbourhood at a glance. But even he 
may make mistakes, and find that owing to want of water, or 
some other local cause, there are few birds where everything 
looks promising. Generally speaking, in the earlier weeks the 
nests are more concentrated in distinct areas. Later in the 
year, when the cover and leaf are thicker, and the food more 
abundant, nests will be found scattered broadcast in any 
suitable spot. Usually, both eggs and nests have a distinct 
character and singular beauty, the former of Nature, the latter 
of genuine art. Birds’ nests are, in fact, almost the only con- 
scious works of art made by animals with the most ingenious 
adaptation of general principles by their gifted builders. We 
have no eggs in England to equal the strange beauty of those 
of the various races of tinamou, which resemble cut and 
polished jade, chalcedony, or spar; but their exquisite shape, 
texture, and markings never fail to give delight. They lie in 
the nest like jewels in a casket. Often a curious, if unin- 
tended, effect is produced by the contrast between the exterior 
of the nest, which is left in a rustic setting, and the interior, 
which is upholstered in the finest and most finished bird 
workmanship, just as the polished horse-chestnut, in its 
bed of milk-white, is enclosed in the rough and prickly 
exterior of the husk. Thus the nest of a nightingale on the 
exterior is merely a rough but effective circle of dead leaves 
and stalks,—the leaves mainly those of the oak. It is one of 
the very few nests in which even the edge of the cup is often 
left rough. Yet in this is sunk the most exquisitely finished 
circular cup, as evenly made as if shaped on the potter's 
wheel, and lined with a smooth facing of the skeletons of 
leaves, and other soft, dry, vegetable material, with a few 
horse-hairs wound round to give a finish. In this russet cup 
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lie the smooth, symmetrical, polished eggs of olive green. 
Often, if the nests of the various birds round a home 
farm are carefully examined, the wagtails’ in the cattle- 
shed, the redstarts’ in the orchard, and the robins’ and 
the tite’ in the stone walls, the local nature of the 
material is amusingly evident. These birds, tame and 
confiding, know where to go for furniture and material, 
and strictly observe the economic rule that the nearest 
market is the cheapest. Thus in the nests will be recog- 
nised hair from the grey farm-horse’s tail or from the 
chestnut pony’s mane, feathers from the geese or from some 
particular spangled lien, or fragments of the local newspaper. 
In Helmingham Park, in Suffolk, most of the jackdaws’ nests 
were lined with red-deer’s hair. We have found the wool of 
the one black sheep in a flock used in the nest of a missel- 
thrush built in the orchard where the ewes were placed in 
lambing time. Most of the sparrows’, tits’, and other small 
nests built near Port Meadow, above Oxford, are lined with 
the feathers of the geese which feed there. Nor is fancy 
altogether absent from the furnishing operations of some of 
the larger birds. Californian golden eagles have been known 
to steal sacks to decorate their nests; Spanish kites steal any- 
thing which strikes their fancy, from newspapers to socks; and 
in a starling’s nest we once found a number of strings of 
cotton, with rags and feathers attached, which the previous 
owner had designed for a scarecrow. 

It will be understood that in no case does the self-respecting 
bird’s-nester remove more than a small proportion of the eggs, 
and that the interest taken in finding the nests often leads to a 
very effective preservation of the breeding area. Instances 
could be quoted by the hundred where the owner’s or his 
visitors’ taste for bird’s-nesting has led to the discovery of the 
place where some scarce bird has nested year after year, and 
to measures taken in consequence to ensure its freedom from 
molestation. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pr il 
FREE-TRADE AND THE COLONIES. 

[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’) 
S1r,—Probably Mr. Chamberlain and his friends would attach 
some weight to the opinion of Mill. Now what Mill would 
have thought of the idea of instituting preferential tariffs 
between England and the Colonies may be gathered from the 
following :— ‘ 

“The vicious theory of colonial policy—once common to all 
Europe, and not yet completely relinquished by any other people 
[than England]—which regarded colonies as valuable by afford- 
ing markets for our commodities, that could be kept entirely to 
ourselves: a privilege we valued so highly, that we thought it 
worth purchasing by allowing to the colonies the same monopoly 
of our market for their own productions, which we claimed for 
our commodities in theirs. This notable plan for enriching them 
and ourselves, by making each pay enormous sums to the other, 
dropping the greatest part by the way, has been for some time 
abandoned.” —(“ Representative Government,” chap. 18.) 


Is Mr. Chamberlain wiser than Mill? Let him not escape 
by saying that he aims at no monopoly. England and the 
Colonies are to satisfy their wants by selling to and buying from 
each other; when their wants are satisfied, there will be no 
more buying and selling. I hope, Mr. Editor, you will persist 
in your protests, even if you stand in a minority of one.— 
I am, Sir, &c., x. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There is assuredly nothing new under the sun. On 
May 18th, 1849, an influential meeting was held at Glasgow, 
and there was born the “ West of Scotland Reciprocity Associa- 
tion.” The resolution passed was in these words :— 

“That a nation can only exist by promoting and encouraging 
its own industry: That the condition of the working people of 
this nation is at present unsatisfactory, as evinced by the increase 
of Poor-rates, of disease, of destitution, of crime, and emigration to 
foreign countries: That the interests of this Empire require com- 
plete freedom of trade with all its Colonies and dependencies, 
and the adoption of fair reciprocal treaties with those foreign 
States from which similar or corresponding advantages can be 
obtained, it being evident that a one-sided system must result in 


The objects of the Association were thus set forth :-— 
(1) To obtain Free-trade at home, by relieving g : 

industry from various burdens and restrictions tt 

maining upon it. 

To obtain Free-trade with the British Colonies, recognisin 

them as integral portions of the Empire, by treating conse 

ing and Colonial trade on similar principles. 


(3) To obtain Free-trade with foreign States on the basis of a 
true and equitable reciprocity. 


(4) To procure and circulate authentic information regarding 
native and Colonial industry and interests, to watch the 
character of all measures introduced into the Imperial and 
Colonial Legislatures which affect our industrial interests 
and to promote and maintain a harmonious intercourse 
between all sections of the British Empire. 

What the promoters—and they included many of the then 
leading merchants of Glasgow—wanted was to “ encourage 
Colonies like Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, in prefer. 
ence to foreign nations, and that therefore a differential duty 
of, say, 5s. per quarter should be imposed on wheat imported 
from foreigners, while all our ports should be open to our 
Colonies.” Instead of throwing open our ports to foreigners 
and Colonists alike, the idea was to open them to our 
Colonists, but to establish reciprocal Free-trade with foreigners, 
Lord Beaconsfield gave the objects of the Association not yet 
formed his support. He wrote (January 26th, 1849) :—*Thg 
best place for me to give you some encouragement is from my 
place in the House of Commons. It is not ripe enough for 
me to come down yet.” The organ of the Association was 
the (Glasgow) Daily Mail. It did not take many years to 
disillusionise the promoters.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. T, 
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~~ 





FRIENDS OF FAMINE. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—It is always a pleasure to have Martin Luther's Bible 
in church. It helps to preserve one’s dwindling stock of 
German, and at the same time to see the workings of a 
master-mind contemporary to our great Elizabethans; but, 
best of all, it often helps us to realise the primitive meanings 
of everyday words, which otherwise are seldom thought of, 
How often, for example, when we see “famine” in the Bible 
do we realise that it is only a synonym for high prices,—for 
dearth, which is cognate ‘with the German word for famine, 
“Theuerung”? When Mr. Chamberlain speaks so glibly of 
increasing the cost of the people’s food in order to pave the 
way for better wages, he is suggesting certain dearth for 
problematical prosperity. We may be going to have the 
seven fat years some day, but is the country prepared to risk 
the seven years’ famine first? What garners has the modern 
Joseph provided? Mr. Chamberlain is never so dangerous 
as when he has been to a Colony; he cannot get rid of what he 
himself calls the “glamour.” Since he turned his attention 
to the West Indies he has been prepared to penalise 90 per 
cent. of a necessity of life, on the off-chance of these 
Colonies benefiting in their tithe of contribution. He 
goes to South Africa, and comes back so glamour-stricken 
with the halo of Empire that he is prepared to jeopardise the 
prosperity of 75 per cent. of our world-trade and of forty 
million inhabitants of the Empire at home for the sake of 
25 per cent. of trade and ten million speakers of English in 
the Colonies. Imperial Federation has barely yet received 
official baptism, and, like Princess Ida, will require foster. 
motherly refreshment in the vestry and elsewhere for a long 
time to come before she is fit to be wooed and won. The idea 
of this Zollverein within and rancorous Protection without 
figured in Kipling’s writings some thirteen years ago,—a 
man, by the way, to whom we shall owe the Amazonian per- 
fections of Imperial Federation when they come far more than 
to Mr. Chamberlain. At present Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
would be like that of those poverty-stricken relations of noble 
origin who proposed to maintain their position in the world 
by taking in each other’s washing. So long as England has 
to feed her Colonies with periodic loans, so long we must have 
the benefits of Free-trade to enable us to make money out of 
the whole world. There is a story concerning a Protectionist 
M.P. of four-and-twenty years ago, who was even then a scarce 
specimen, but who had at least the common honesty to admit 
himself such. A mutual friend told Disraeli that Mr. N— 
wanted to bring up the question of Protection. “Tell Mr. 
N—,” said Disraeli, “ that Protection is dead.”—“ Yes,” re- 





the decay of our home, Colonial, and foreign trade.” 





plied the friend, “ but Mr. N—— believes in its resurrection.” 
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a 
_“Tell Mr. N—,” said Disraeli, sinking his voice to a 
whisper, “ that Protection is not only dead, but damned!” 
Yet Disraeli had been himself the great high priest of 
Protection, and Mr. Chamberlain still calls himself a Free- 
trader.—I am, Sir, &e., HENRY FousamsBe HALL. 


Sheffield. 

To our mind, the questions of Imperial union and 
preferential duties have no essential connection. We know 
that we can maintain and develop an Imperial union witbout 
abandoning Free-trade, for we have done so. It is by no 
means so certain that we can do this under a Protective 
system, which will impoverish us at home, make us liable to 
outbreaks of sectional jealousies within the Empire, and 
cause us to be regarded with suspicion by all foreign nations. 
We trust that our correspondent may remember so to be a Free- 
trader as not to forget to be an Imperialist.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE “OPEN DOOR” IN CHINA. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “Spectator.” 
Sir,—“Scrutator ” writes: “‘Middle East’ is in error in 
saying that ‘the Treaty of Berlin made Batoum a “free 
port.”’ The Czar volunteered to make Batoum a free 
port, and the Congress of Berlin took note of the 
Czar's offer. But it is no part of the Treaty” (Spectator, 
May 28rd). Will “Scrutator” kindly look up the Treaty? 
Article LIX. runs: “H.M. the Emperor of Russia declares 
that it is his intention to make Batoum a free port, 
essentially commercial.” If he will also look up the protocols 
of the Congress, he will see that the formula adopted was 
evidently intended solely to spare the susceptibilities of 
Russia, and not to weaken the essential force of a “ con- 
cession,’ as Prince Bismarck, the president of the Congress; 
authoritatively described it, which was, like every other article 
of the Treaty, the result of direct negotiation between the 
Plenipotentiaries. “Serutator” says we are denying to 
Russia in Manchuria the carte blanche she sees us giving 
Germany and France to close the doors in their “spheres 
of influence.” Hxcept with regard to railway construction 
in Shantung—and it is not to Russian railway construction 
in Manchuria that exception is taken—where and when have 
we recognised the “ preferential rights” of either Germany 
or France? Has either of these Powers ever claimed to exercise 
control over the trade of a Treaty port and impound the revenue 
of its Customs, as Russia does at Newchwang? “Scrutator” 
says the trade of Russia is worth more to us now than that of the 
whole of China. He is right if the question is narrowed down 
to the mere import and export trade of the United Kingdom, 
which amounted with Russia to £30,500,000 in 1901 and with 
China to only £12,000,000. But such comparison is mis- 
leading. Russia does very little direct trade with any part of 
the Empire except the United Kingdom. Only a small part 
of China’s trade with the Empire is done direct with the 
United Kingdom. The import and export trade of China 
with the British Empire as a whole exceeded that of Russia 
in 1901 (the last year for which returns are available). It 
amounted to over £34,500,000. Even from the United 
Kingdom alone the direct export trade to China exceeded the 
direct export trade to Russia. If we take a more compre- 
hensive view of the economic interests of the Empire, China 
is unquestionably, in my opinion, far more important to us 
than is Russia. British shipping entered and cleared in 
Chinese ports in 1901 amounted to twenty-six million tons, 
whilst the total movement of foreign shipping of all 
nationalities in Russian ports amounted to little more 
than ten million tons. Where in Russia is any counterpart 
to be found to the vast amounts of British capital invested in 
the great British “settlements” at Shanghai, Tientsin, Han- 
kow, Canton, &c.? The British settlement at Shanghai, which 
is practically a small British republic with a population of 
nearly half-a-million living under British municipal law, 
probably represents alone a greater accumulation of British 
wealth than British enterprise could show in the aggregate all 
over Russia. “Scrutator” asks whether I propose that we 
should go to war to maintain the “open door” in China, and 
implies that there is no other alternative save acquiescence in 
Russia's claims. May I reply after the Scotch fashion with 
another question? What is the use of diplomacy if we can 
never hope to maintain treaty rights except by resorting to 
MIDDLE East. 





ARMY OANTEENS. 
[To Tae Eprror or tHE “ SpecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—Three years ago you were kind enough to print certain 
letters of mine respecting canteens in the Army, and to 
support by your powerful advocacy my contention that the 
remedy for the evils existing in canteens lay in Co-operation. 

Since then a Committee appointed by the War Office, under the 
presidency of Earl Grey, has inquired into the whole question and 
prepared a Report, which after long delay and hesitation has at 
last been laid before the public. You, Sir, three years ago dis- 
claimed all personal knowledge of the rascality and corruption 
which, by my account, pervaded our canteens, for the very suffi- 
cient reason that no source of information lay open to you. 
By the publication of the evidence taken by Lord Grey’s 
Committee I am discharged from any obligation to prove my 
statement. In the closely printed columns of the Appendix to 
the Report you will find proof enough and to spare of the 
misdeeds of canteen stewards, and of their readiness, not 
only to discredit, but to damage, and even poison, the goods sup- 
plied by firms that refused to satisfy their rapacity. You will 
find also, I regret to say, too much reason to believe that men of 
higher rank than canteen stewards have, chiefly through ignorance, 
carelessness, and timidity, contributed not a little to prolong the 
reign of dishonesty in the management of canteens. I am un- 
willing to dwell upon so unsavoury a subject, and should gladly 
have passed it over, were it not imperatively necessary to show 
that real and scandalous abuses have long flourished in canteens, 
and that there can be no improvement until they are as far as 
possible destroyed. To survey past evil with repulsion is no bad 
preparation for an advance with steadiness and hope towards 
better things in the future. 

The Reports presented by the Committee are two, one being 
signed by a minority of two members only. The Report of the 
majority advocates with no uncertain voice the extension of the 
Co-operative system as the true remedy for present evils in 
canteens. They would have a central Co-operative Society to 
minister to the needs of all regimental institutes, allowing only 
the alternative that any institute may, if it pleases, conduct its 
own business strictly for itself, without the mediation of a con- 
tractor as tenant. The minority, while practically agreeing with 
the majority in the condemnation of contracts and tenancies, 
shrink from the idea of a central Society with a vague terror 
which is not less real because it can find none but rather 
ridiculous reasons to account for its existence. The truth is that 
this minority of two represents pretty accurately the sentiments 
of the ordinary British officer. No man has worked more 
honestly and zealously for the soldier than Lord Cheylesmore, 
but the very name of a central Society suggests to him the idea 
of interference, if not worse, on the part of the War Office, and he 
will have none of it. Therein he represents, as I say, the ordinary 
British officer, who distrusts the War Office with his whole soul, 
and, I am sorry to add, is but too well justified in that distrust by 
two centuries and a half of bitter experience. This eternal 
antagonism between the Army and the War Office has been, and 
still is, the curse of the Service; but until the War Office is 
reformed past all recognition it is hopeless to expect that the 
curse will be removed. Meanwhile the person who has always 
suffered, and still suffers, the most from it is the British soldier. 

The case now before us is full of instruction. The Committee 
found Co-operation already at work in the Army, thanks to the 
earnest but unostentatious work of Colonel Craufurd, sometime 
of the Grenadier Guards, and of a few kindred spirits who joined 
him in forming a Co-operative Society. “It is placed beyond 
dispute,” says the Report, “that the entrance of this Society into 
the Canteen-trade considerably brought down the prices of the 
supplying firms, that ordinary competition had failed to obtain 
the best terms for the soldier, and that it is Co-operation, as 
introduced by the Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society, which 
is to be credited with the main improvements in the supply of 
Canteens.” Yet the Committee dares not recommend that its 
central Society shall be founded on this existing Society, alleging 
as its reason that the Canteen and Mess Society was “ induced to 
depart from the principle of Co-operation by entering into a com- 
petition of rebates on the tenant-system.” Yet the Society made 
this departure, with the knowledge and sanction of the Co-operative 
Union, because it must otherwise have withdrawn from business 
altogether. It would have been fairer to have mentioned this; 
but the matter may be allowed to pass, for though the Com- 
mittee’s alleged reason may have been poor, its true motives were 
probably sound. But even though the Committee went so far as 
to do this injustice to an institution which it had covered with 
praise, it could not thereby reconcile the War Office to its re- 
commendations. The War Office knew how hateful a central 
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Society would be to the whole Army if erected under its official 
sanction. It might issue ten circulars a day for a whole year 
protesting the genuineness of its good intentions, but the Army 
would never believe it. “Central Society—sealed patterns— 
more muddling interference—more red-tape,” would be the growl 
in every mess-room; and the War Office was well aware of it. It 
has therefore only published the Report, and promulgated certain 
new and rather colourless regulations, which I shall not be so rash 
as to attempt to expound. I conceive, however, that they are 
intended to prevent reversion to former evil systems, and, by 
giving fair play to Co-operation, to encourage officers to resort to 
it of their own free will. It may be urged that if my conjecture 
be correct, the War Office has dissembled its intentions with con- 
siderable skill. But that is no new thing,—the instinct of all public 
offices all the world over is not to solve difficult problems, but to 
evade them ; not to face difficulties, but to shirk them. Idleness, 
ignorance, timidity, and the jealousy of the superior who cannot 
settle a question towards the subordinate who can are, as is well 
known, among the causes that contribute to produce this result. 
Add to these a blind faith that a problem, if confined for a suf- 
ficient time to the barren environment of a pigeon-hole, will by 
some miracle spontaneously generate its own solution, and official 
helplessness is sufficiently explained. 

All therefore really turns upon the question whether the War 
Office honestly means to give Co-operation fair play in the 
Army or not. So far as the evidence taken by the Committee 
can testify, it has in the past not given Co-operation fair play ; 
but if it steadfastly purposes to lead a new life in this respect, 
then it will attain its object of seeing the problem of canteens 
solve itself. Co-operation has fought a desperate fight to establish 
herself in the Army, but she has triumphed, and if left to herself 
will reap and store, with good thrift and husbandry, the fruits of 
victory. It is for all the millions of her devotees to see that she 
is left to herself with free play and fair play ; that she is shackled 
by no jealous officials who can endure to see no hand moving but 
their own; that she is impeded by no busybodies who must thrust 
their noses everywhere because they cannot see beyond them. In 
a word, it is for all who believe in Co-operation to take care that 
canteens shall pass from the control of corrupt clerks to that of 
the Co-operative Union. Then the soldier will build up his own 
Co-operative Society for himself, and say: “This is not the 
King’s, not the Commander-in-Chief’s, not the Secretary of 
State’s. This is mine.” 


—I an, Sir, &., 


[We are glad to publish Mr. Fortescue’s letter, for we are 
convinced that if properly worked—and we see no reason 
why it should not be properly worked—Co-operation is the 
best solution of the canteen. Each regiment should for 
canteen purposes be a Co-operative Society, and all the 
regiments of the Army should be combined in an Army 
Wholesale. If that were done, the soldier would get the 
benefit of the profit on his whole expenditure. We cannot find 
space to open our columns to a general discussion of the 
Canteen Report, but we will endeavour, either next week or 
the week after, to publish one letter on the other side, as we, 
of course, desire to see that side represented. We do not 
doubt that there are plenty of people who condemn the Co- 
operative system as applied to the canteens from the best 
motives and with the utmost sincerity. We think them 
mistaken; but their bona fides is no doubt as complete as 
that of the advocates of Co-operation.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


J. W. Fortescus. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S CHARACTER OF SHELBURNE. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—You allude to Lord Rosebery’s character of Shelburne. 

Your readers may like to see the whole passage, which is to 

be found in his Life of Pitt.—I am, Sir, &c., Xx. 





“ Shelburne was, like Camden and Grafton, merely the superior 
disciple [of Chatham], and he was slow in discovering the diffi- 
culty of treading in the teacher’s steps. In the meantime, 
having earlier in life gravely compromised his reputation for 
sincerity in a transaction which the popular and plausible 
Holland loudly stigmatised as a fraud. he further confirmed the 
general opinion of his subtlety by his imitation of his master in 
a sort of stilted finesse. He himself indefinitely strengthened 
this impression by his constant professions of guileless simplicity, 
and of a candour so effusive as to compel him to live in retire- 
ment for fear of self-betrayal. Lampoons and caricatures are 
unanimous on this point. The testimony of his friends is only 
different in degree. Bentham extols his heart at the expense of 


his understanding, and charitably attributes the ‘amie 
of his patron to confusion of mind. But he admits a “wild 
ness about him,’ and that he ‘conceived groundless is. 
picions- about nothing at all’ Further, Bentham declares 
that. Shelburne ‘had a sort of systematic plan of gain: 
people.” The third Lord Holland, who avows his partiality 
gives much the same opinion. Rose, who was naturally 
and officially a judge of character, speaks of his leo, 
in acting with Shelburne, who was ‘sometimes Passionate 
or unreasonable, occasionally betraying suspicions of others 
entirely groundless, and at other times offensively flattering, | 
have frequently been puzzled to decide which part of his conduct 
was least to be tolerated.’ Perhaps an even more curious con. 
firmation is afforded by Rayneval, who visited England as ay 
envoy during the peace negotiations. ‘Lord Shelburne,’ he writes 
‘is not ignorant of the suspicions which have been, and probably 
still are, entertained in France as to his straightforwardness, and 
he feels them the more in proportion as he believes that he has 
not deserved them. I venture to be of the same opinion, and if] 
say so, it is because I consider my personal acquaintance and con: 
versations with Lord Shelburne have placed me in a position te 
know him perfectly,’ and so forth. This was in the middle of 
September 1782, and in December he writes, ‘ You will perhaps 
ask me how it is possible to reconcile the character I gave you of 
Lord Shelburne with his conduct relative to the equivalent for 
Gibraltar, and then he explains. There lies the whole matter— 
Shelburne’s good faith was always exemplary, but always in need 
of explanation. Some people seem to think that a reputation 
worse than his deserts unfairly encumbered his career. But, had 
his name been as untainted as Bayard’s, his style both in writing 
and speaking would have accounted for the most inveterate dis. 
trust. The English love a statesman whom they understand, or 
at least think that they understand. But who could understand 
Shelburne? Whether from confusion of head or duplicity of heart 
his utterances were the very seed of suspicion.” 





THE NEW POLICY IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Events have moved rapidly in Alsace-Lorraine during 
the past twelve months. Exactly a year ago the German 
Emperor, with characteristic choice of a suitable dramatic 
background, issued from the ruined Hofkénigsburg his 
famous decree abolishing the “ Dictator-paragraph” in the 
provisional Constitution of the Reichsland. Those who ques. 
tioned the wisdom of that step pointed out at the time that by 
renouncing the weapon upon which the authorities had hitherto 
relied for controlling popular agitation in Alsace-Lorraine 
they had made it virtually impossible to govern except in 
accordance with the wishes of the population. That the 
prediction was an accurate one the development of events has 
quickly shown. In the first place, the Berlin authorities 
made the discovery that their struggle with the Catholic 
hierarchy of the Reichsland over the appointment to chair 
at the Strassburg University must be brought to a close at 
whatever cost. The news that for the first time since the 
foundation of the German Empire the Government had 
agreed to submit nominations to professorships at a German 
University to the Curia—the new Chuir of Catholic Theology 
at Strassburg University was to be held by a candidate ap- 
proved by the Pope—was hailed by the non-German Press 
throughout the annexed provinces as a complete victory for 
their claims to separate treatment. Even more startling as 
an indication of the new movement in Alsace-Lorraine was 
the formal demand of the Landesausschuss for a new Consti- 
tution, by which the veto of the Reichstag upon local legisla 
tion would be removed, the Landesausschuss would be con- 
verted into a fully representative Landtag, and finally the 
Reichsland would receive representation in the Bundesrath 
upon equal footing with the other States included in the 
German Empire. The most significant part of the matter was 
not that the programme of autonomy should have been put 
forward, but that the German Press should have greeted it 
without either anger or contempt. A few years ago a similar 
request by the Reichsland would have provoked a chorus of 
bitter comments from one end of the country to the other 
But on both sides of the Rhine public feeling has undergone 
a change for the better. Hence, although the majority of 
Germans are opposed to any present concessions on a large 
scale to the Particularism of Alsace-Lorraine, there is 
evidently a general conviction that the existing arrangement 








will not stand the test of administration much longer. In 
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—_ . ° 
nt of fact, the Reichsland may be not inaptly described as 
alee political garments which it has long ago outgrown. 


The recent proceedings at Metz, when the Emperor 
unveiled the new door to the famous Cathedral, and received 
the homage of the Roman Catholic clergy of Alsace- 
Lorraine, are full of significance as illustrating the new rela- 
tions between the German Government and the political 
Jeaders in the provinces. Since the break-up of the old 
Elsisser Liga the guidance of the people in secular matters 
bas fallen almost entirely into the hands of the clergy. Of the 

ten Members of the Reichstag who compose the Alsace- 

Lorraine party, the majority are clergymen, and all are Roman 

Catholics. Although Protestantism is strong in the Reichsland, 

the intolerant language of the Protestant Press has gradually 
forced those non-Catholics who remained faithful to France to 
assume an attitudeof non-intervention in political controversies. 

Hence the authority of the Abbés Wetterte and Winterer has 
become moreand more unquestioned. Itis this party which the 
Government, after denouncing it vigorously in the Reichstag 
and out of it, is now sedulously flattering. Evidently the 
path which the Emperor and his advisers have marked out 
for themselves in Alsace-Lorraine is precisely the opposite of 
that which they have hitherto travelled. There is to be no 
more abuse of the clergy as a hotbed of French sentiment. On 
the contrary, no pains are to be spared to win the cassocks 
over to the side of the authorities. As for the University 
volte-face, it is plain that the calculation of the Government is 
that by securing the presence of the theological students at 
lectures where German youths preponderate there will be 
fewer opportunities for imbibing French affinities than in the 
seminaries on French soil, where the majority of Alsatian 
candidates for the priesthood have hitherto been trained. Nor, 
we may be quite sure, is it by pure accident that this new 
deference to the Catholic clergy coincides with the enforce- 
ment of the Associations Luw upon the other side of the 
Vosges. There has always been a certain shrewd method 
about German administration in Alsace-Lorraine, even 
when the measures themselves were most tactlessly chosen , 
and although Herr von Koller shares the failings of most 
Prussian bureaucrats, he is far-sighted enough to see that the 
incidents in France have produced a more decided feeling of 
dislike towards that country among the Catholic peasantry of 
the “lost provinces” than has existed since the annexation. 
How far the attitude of the Government will be reciprocated 
is an uncertain matter. True, the Abbé Wetterte has hailed 
the Imperial homage to the Catholic authorities with an 
enthusiasm which contrasts oddly with the tone of his 
journal, the Kolmarer Zeitung, only a year or two ago; but 
there is always the possibility that when the Alsace clergy 
are most complimentary to Germany they have one eye 
upon its effect in France, where every symptom of apparent 
cordiality between the Protestant leaders and German authority 
is employed by the Anti-Ministerial Press. Consequently 
the reality of a reconciliation between the rulers of the 
Reichsland and the Catholic clergy is open to question, 
especially when it is remembered that in the early days of the 
annexation the Bishops of Strassburg and Metz and their 
clergy displayed not less warmth than their successors at the 
present moment in opposing inconvenient demonstrations 
against the new régime. 


But the further question of the effect of this new Concordat 
in Alsace-Lorraine upon German opinion outside the Reichs- 
land is worth consideration. After all, the anxiety of the 
Government to be upon the best of terms with the Roman 
Catholic majority in the annexed provinces is not more 
noteworthy, regarded in its proper perspective, than the 
pains taken to propitiate the clergy in Bavaria, Baden, and 
at Tréves, Rightly or wrongly, the Government at Berlin 
has convinced itself that the coming General Election to 
the Reichstag will not effect any material change in the 
representation of parties, and that the only party which 
offers the Government a durable and firm basis of support 
is the Centre. In truth, no careful observer of political 
affairs in Germany supposes that the Centre will return 
in appreciably diminished numbers. Such being the 
case, the famous remark attributed to Bismarck, “Cen- 
trum ist Trumpf und muss es bleiben,” expresses with 
complete accuracy the determining factor in German policy 
at the present time. “Katholik ist Trumpf!” exclaims the 





Reichsboten in a bitterly worded article in which it is urged 
that after the inevitable reaction in France against the 
Combes policy the Government will find that its new friends 
in Alsace-Lorraine cannot be depended upon. Probably that 
will be the case; but in the meantime the Catholic party is 
using its power to show the country how completely the wheel 
has turned round since the May Laws. Of a truth, “Centrum 
ist Trumpf und muss es bleiben.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. R. D. 





THE CHEVALIER DE BUNSEN. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The death of Mr. Ernest de Bunsen, to whom the 
Times devoted an obituary notice last week, affords occasion 
for offering you a reminiscence of his illustrious father, 
“for some years Prussian Minister at the Court of St. 
James.” 


In my undergraduate days at Cambridge, 1829 to 1833, I had 
my intellectual heroes among the lights of the University then 
in residence—Thirlwall, Hare, Whewell, &c.—and to those heroes 
themselves Bunsen was a hero. Oxford, however, was the more 
prominent in proclaiming its idolatry, for Arnold dedicated to him, 
as his “affectionate friend and servant,” his History of Rome, and 
described him in its preface as “ Niebuhr’s successor as Prussian 
Minister at Rome, who in that capacity, no less than in the pro- 
foundness of his antiquarian, philological, and historical know- 
ledge, was worthy of the succession”; while Stanley in his Life 
of Arnold rapturously recorded how Arnold had pronounced it a 
happy privilege “ to sit at Bunsen’s feet and drink in wisdom.” 


It was in 1844 when, being curate-in-charge of the parish 
of Barnet, in the neighbourhood of which Bunsen occupied 
a house, I was invited to meet him for the express purpose 
of being introduced to him and making his acquaintance. It 
may be easily understood with what pride and interest I looked 
forward, even at the advanced age of thirty-four, to a privilege 
which seemed to put me on a footing with some of the great ones 
of my College career. The occasion of it was a small dinner-party 
at Hadley, in the house of a lady whose son was devoting himself 
to Bunsen as honorary private secretary in literary matters. The 
pleasurable emotion with which I heard his name announced as 
he entered the drawing-room was considerably checked by his 
adopting what was then, I believe, a German fashion,—that of 
knocking together the heels of his boots as he walked up to his 
reception by the hostess. The impression of dandyism, however, 
was very soon dispelled by a gracious and unaffected dignity of 
person and manner which rendered impossible any suspicion of 
foppery. The conversation after dinner, in which Bunsen took the 
lead, but without the least attempt to engross it, turned upon 
society in Rome, and it is one of his contributions to it which I 
think worth recording. He told us that during his residence in 
the Eternal City its fashionable world was running after a religious 
charlatan to whose stories of his having worked many miracles of 
healing they eagerly listened. “I was made angry,” he said, “ by 
what I heard of this fellow, and very much wanted to come across 
him. Atlast I had the opportunity of a large evening party at 
Torlonia’s. I joined the brilliant crowd which gathered round 
him while he related some of the wonders he had wrought in 
places on his way to Rome and elsewhere. Pausing after a while 
to answer the questions and notice the remarks of his admiring 
audience, he afforded me an opportunity of striking in, and I did 
so.” (Here let the reader try to realise the trace of German 
accent, and, if he can, the dramatic effect with which the account 
was given.) “I said in French, ‘ You will pardon me, Sir, if I 
hesitate to accept what you have told us without some evidence 
of its truth. —‘ Evidence,’ said he fiercely, ‘ what evidence would 
you have better than my word?’ I answered, ‘ Well, Sir, this. 
I will submit my body to your supernatural power. Strike me 
blind or deaf, paralyse my tongue or my hands, call out an eruption 
on my face, or anything else of the kind that you prefer, only do 
not kill me before I am able to bear my witness to and for you, as 
I would do if you granted me the proof which I venture to chal- 
lenge.” He drew himself up very proudly and asked with a loud 
and angry voice, ‘Who are you, Sir?’ I handed him my card. 
He read it slowly, and then said” (I will give the rest in the very 
words): “‘Monsieur Charles Bunsen—Charles, Christian’ (a 
smile), ‘ Bunsen, demain, 4 neuf heures’ (a pause, during which I 
thought I was going to be challenged to a duel, and made up my 
mind to accept it, although I had resolved never to do sucha 
thing), ‘je prierai pour vous 4 Saint Pierre.” Whereupon he 
turned on his heel and walked away to the other end of the room.” 


Exception inay be taken both to the theology and to the logic 
of the challenge. Power to inflict does not necessarily accompany 
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that to cure, and Christ wrought upon man no miracle of the 
former kind. So it may be argued; but I read into the defiance 
the severe and subtle irony of treating the impostor as an instru- 
ment of evil, not of good, and so giving him advantage in the 
contest. Bunsen, with all his kindliness, was well versed in 
eipwvela and sarcasm. 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Kemps. 





MR. ADAM ON THE ELECTION OF 1880. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “Scrutator” in his letter on “ The 
Relations of Great Britain with Russia” which appeared in 
the Spectator of May 16th says in reference to the expecta- 
tions of the Liberals in regard to the results of the General 
Election of 1£80:—-“ Mr. Adam, who was considered a singularly 
good Whip, asked me at the beginning of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Midlothian campaign what I thought of the electoral chances. 
I said: ‘I give the Liberals a minimum majority of sixty and 
a maximum majority of a hundred.’ He thought my calcula- 
tion crazy, and told me that his ‘most sanguine calculations’ 
did not allow him to hope for more than a reduction of the 
Tory majority to ‘thirty, or at most twenty.’ ‘ We shall make 
some gains in the boroughs,’ he said, ‘ but lose all the counties.’ ” 
I find it difficult to reconcile “ Scrutator’s” recollection of Mr. 
Adam’s views with those expressed publicly by that gentleman 
himself. Speaking at Cupar on November 2nd, 1880, at a 
farewell dinner given to him on his appointment to a post 
in India, I think a Lieutenant-Governorship, Mr. Adam said : 


“The only thing I can really give myself credit for in the whole 
matter of the election of 1880 was my being a good prophet. It 
is a good maxim to say you ought never to prophesy unless you 
know. I went through the books, and went into the matter 
thoroughly, and I came to the conclusion after this in the month 
of November last year that whenever we went to a general 
election we must have a majority of at least forty, putting Ireland 
out of the question. I did find that prophecy discredited, but I 
found that I was not only right, but much below the mark. The 
reason why I came to that conclusion was that I happened to be 
in communication with the constituencies all over the country, 
and I knew better than many others could have known the state 
of feeling all over the country, both in England and Scotland; I 
knew the feeling of the London Press in favour of the foreign 
policy of the late Government did not really impress the people 
in favour of the Government; they looked through a sort of 
London fog; the leaders of the Conservative party were completely 
blinded by that fog.” , 


I find the above quotation in some notes made at a time when 
I was much engaged in assisting to reorganise the Conserva- 
tive party, mainly by the formation of an association called 
the “Constitutional Union” (now merged in the “United 
Club”), of which Sir Stafford Northcote was the first presi- 
dent, and I often cited it o1 the platform to enforce the 
necessity of testing the state of feeling in the constituencies 
by inquiries on the spot, and to illustrate the fallacious 
character of general impressions. Perhaps I may be 
permitted to add, as one who has had a long experience of 
the constituencies, both as an organiser and as a represen- 
tative, that in my humble judgment the Imperial policy, so 
admirably enforced by Mr. Chamberlain, and so heartily 
approved by many of us, has not as yet been so brought 
home to the bulk of the electorate as to outweigh with them 
matters of more local and personal concern; and that if the 
Unionist party rely solely or mainly on the influence of this 
policy to maintain a majority at the next General Election, 
they will make a mistake.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hellens, Herefordshire. C. W. Rapciirre Cooks. 





THE LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The article on the above subject (Spectator, May 16th) 
rightly suggests that if the Prayer-book is regarded as a whole, 
its indebtedness on literary grounds to Puritan influence can- 
not well be over-estimated. The passages of singular beauty 
quoted by the writer are almost without exception due to 
the revisions or additions made in 1549 or 1662, and we owe 
them to such masters of the English tongue as Cranmer, 
Cosin, and Sanderson. Almost all the hortatory portion of 
the Prayer-book is their work; and the post-Reformation 
collects, of which the writer quotes a magnificent specimen in 





that for the First Sunday in Advent, uniformly exhib ¢ 
tendency to blend exhortation with prayer. May I add th : 
the “vituperative” phrase in the exhortation before the Hol 
Communion is, after all, only an echo of Apostolic teachin af 
the point,—cf. 1 Cor. xi. 30 ?—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Salisbury. B. WaITEFooR»p, 


§ On 


[We can print no more letters on this subject Zp 
Spectator. ] 





“THE SMOKE .OF HER BURNING.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As an old subscriber to your paper, I feel that you will 
accord me a short space wherein to answer several of your 
reviewer's criticisms of the above work which appeared in the 
Spectator of April 25th, which was forwarded to me abroad, 
In your review you object to the phrase “ extreme views” by 
reason of its vague nature. My definition of the expression is 
“views entertained by men nominally associated with the 
Established Church, which are in principle and practice 
identical with those sanctioned by the Roman priesthood, and 
which zpso facto are extreme, inasmuch as they go beyond the 
orthodox confession of faith.” Your reviewer sweeps aside 
statistics which I have been at no little pains to collect, and 
whilst I quite admit an incidental correction such as that 
which makes the Bishop of Manchester’s official income 
£4,500 and not £5,000 as stated, I firmly reiterate the essenca 
of the contention,—viz., that disproportionate endowment 
has been, and continues to be, a crying evil in our Church, 
I read with astonishment your reviewer’s assertion that 
Cranmer was a man without ideals. Can any fair-minded 
reader of his works—such as his “ Cavillation with the Bishop 
of Winchester”—fail to be struck with the generous yet 
uncompromising nature of his churchmanship? As a pro 
fessed adherent of the Broad Church party, I most justly 
resent the statement that “ the writer hates the Broad as well 
as the High Church,” and I fail to conceive what passage of 
my sketch furnishes grounds for the conclusion. As for 
your reviewer's closing phrase, it is one which I must refrain 
from answering; it is for those who have read the book and 
its criticism to determine the justice and applicability of the 
epithet used,—* discreditable.”—Thanking you for permitting 
this trespass on your valuable space, I am, Sir, &c., 
THe AUTHOR, 





DOES THE ROYAL ACADEMY JUSTIFY ITS 
EXISTENCE? 
(To THE EDITOR OF TUE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The able article which discusses this point in your issue 
of May 16th recalls to my mind the sentiments expressed 
more than forty years ago by an artist, the late J. P. Davies, 
in his book called “Thoughts on Great Painters.” In his 
introduction he writes :— 


“The artists of England assuredly have done their duty 
sciciane dees and this they have done at enormous disadvantage, for 
Art in this country has during the last eighty-five years been 
ridden by an incubus which has stifled its energy and crushed its 
independence; nor will it ever, until divested of that incumbrance, 
erect itself into the fullness of its stature and be seen in its true 
dimensions. I allude, of course, to the Royal Academy,—an Institu- 
tion which differs little from others of the same sort, except that it 
has developed in more than ordinary luxuriance, the corruptions 
natural to such bodies. The whole history of State Academies bears 
witness to the fact that they have invariably tended to frustrate 
the objects which they were meant to promote...... These 
forcing-houses of excellence proved in the experiment to be 
nurseries of mediocrity, schools of intrigue, hotbeds of pretension, 
and graves of talent. In the train of Academies came Public 
Exhibitions which in their character and consequences have been 
fatally injurious to public taste. Hundreds of pictures are got 
together at a given signal, and after the Managers have appro- 
priated the best places to their own works, subjects the most 
anomalous, effects the most discordant, are jammed together, in 
ridiculous juxtaposition, and suffocating contact. Exhibitors soon 
discover that amidst such a mélée any attempt at the refinement 
of Art is worse than useless. Stare and glare therefore become 
the order of the day. No trick is thought contemptible provided 
it entraps attention, and, as it happens at a Chrismas Pantomime, 
the greatest buffoon is often the greatest favourite.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A Lover oF ART. 
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POETRY. 


GYPSY MOTHER-SONG. 


Gop aglow on the gorse, 
And kingly purple over the heather ; 
And lilies on the river’s course 
Lifting their silver cups together. 
Lullaby and hushaby! 
The wayfaring day is o’er; 
Thou and I, together we lie 
Jn the House of the Open Door: 
But for thee and for me, my child, 
Wandering folk and poor, 
There is treasure untold on meadow and moor, 
When the wind blows wild. 





Gold aflame on the corn, 
And queenly crimson deep in the heather ; 
And diamonds of the dew at morn, 
Flashing their rainbow drops together. 
Lullaby and hushaby! 
The wayfaring day is o’er; 
Thou and I, together we lie 
In the House of the Open Door: 
But for thee and for me, my child, 
' Wandering folk and poor, 
There are jewels of price on meadow and moor, 
When the wind blows wild. 


Gold alight in the sky, 
And royal red in the heart of the heatlier ; 
And all the night the stars go by, 
Waving their silver swords together. 
Lullaby and hushaby! 
The wayfaring day is o’er ; 
Thou and I, together we lie 
In the House of the Open Door: 
But for thee and for me, my child, 
Wandering folk and poor, 
There are dreams of delight on meadow and moor, 


When the wind blows wild. 
May Byron. 








BOOKS. 


Laeger 

LONDON AND CHRISTIANITY .* 
IT is with a sense of amazement and, at the first reading, almost 
of despair that the present writer has studied this great work, 
the fourth attempt to bring into a focus of vision that world not 
realised which men call London. Mr. Charles Booth’s labours 
in these attempts lie almost out of the range of criticism. It 
is possible for the critic to disagree with particular deductions, 
occasionally to challenge facts, to believe that here and there 
his estimate of the value of local forces is wrong, to consider 
that certain omissions (such, for instance, as the imperiect 
acquaintance with the work done by the clergy) are flaws ; 
but such criticism will neither add to nor detract from 
Mr. Booth’s work (which stands out as almost non-human in 
its cold judicial force) anything ponderable; while the 
scientific analysis of London life is a masterly vivisection 
of a vast body politic. 

Mr. Booth’s “first attempt was to enumerate the mass of 
the people of London in classes according to degrees of 
poverty or comfort and to indicate the conditions of life in 
each class.” The second attempt consisted of a similar 
classification based on the educational systems of London. 
“My third and most ambitious attempt took advantage of 
the Census of 1891 and classified the peuple afresh from top 
to bottom, testing poverty by the degree of crowding in their 
dwellings and wealth by the number of servants employed.” 
This analysis included an industrial tabulation and an account 
cf the conditions of labour in each group of trades. The 
tLree methods yielded similar results, and supported each 
other, These results showed broadly that overcrowding and 
low pay went together; that industrial capacity and better 





* Life and Labour of the People of London. By Charles Booth, assisted by 
Jesse Argyle, Ernest Aves, George E. Arkell, Arthur L, Baxter, George H. 
Duckworth. Third Series : “ Religious Influences.” 7 vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co, (30s. net. | 


wages involved better housing, cleanliness, and decency; 
and conversely, that cleanliness, decency, and order led to 
better housing, more regular employment, and higher wages. 
These seven volumes are the complement of the previous 
attempts. Here Mr. Booth endeavours to lay before the 
world the subtler social forces that act, interact, and react in 
the area of London. The chief of these forces is religion, 
but the author likewise shows us “other organised social and 
philanthropic influences, and also those that come under the 
heads of local Government and Police.” These influences 
are traced first round the outer ring of London, from 
the Isle of Dogs to Hampstead. Between this ring and 
the City lies an inner ring, which is next described. Then 
follow the West Central District, the City, Westminster, 
the true “ West End,” and its hinterland of Hammersmith 
and Fulham and, crossing the river, the concentric circles of 
South London, 


We have expressed a feeling of both amazement and despair 
at the impression left upon the mind by a prolonged perusal of 
these columns. It could hardly be otherwise, for they form a 
moving kaleidoscopic picture that presents the vastness and 
heterogeneity of London ina way which has certainly never been 
done before. It is a wonderful picture that appeals to the heart 
and the imagination,—to the heart that aches for a vista of 
better things, to the imagination that sees these better things 
slowly forming themselves out of the existing chaos. For the 
influences, religious and social, at work in London are, at 
present at any rate, chaotic in the sense that they are free 
influences, or rather influences directed by no definite laws of 
economy. From such a fact the feeling of despair arises. If 
all the forees making for righteousness in London could but be 
brought to bear in accordance with definite economic laws, 
the “ better things” for which all yearn would soon come. 
At present many of those forces are doing harm, not good. 
It is as when soldiers charging in a narrow space become dis- 
organised, and in their efforts to reach the enemy impede, and 
even kill, each other. 

In order to appreciate this it will be useful to consider some 
of the characteristic “notes” of London, especially of poorer 
London. First it is well to remember that “ the outcasts who 
have never heard of Christ” are not to be found in the great 
city. That stage of the problem is past. The general civilising 
influence of the schools has done much; but, on the other 
hand, we must remember that “on leaving school many of the 
children rapidly forget most of what they have learnt and we 
hear of many young men and women who can barely sign 
their names” (Vol. I. pp. 17-18). The second point to note 
about London, then, is that it contains a vast population of very 
imperfectly educated young people. The educational efforts 
of the present day, and especially the co-ordination of all 
forms of education by the London Bill, give good promise that 
this want of sound education will disappear before the passing 
of many years. When that is the case, when we have a 
generation that has received a full education (including religious 
education), the problem of I.ndon will be nearing its solution. 
This is certainly no idle dream. The children of London to- 
day love their schools; there is no tendency to truancy, 
while the teachers of religion of all denominations find that 
“the children are everywhere reached without difficulty; are 
sent freely and attend willingly” (Vol. I., p. 29). This is an 
important fact. Against it is set the difficulty, the impossi- 
bility as it seems, of retaining the child at church or chapel 
or in active relationship with any religious organisation as it 
approaches the stage of manhood or womanhood. Now to 
the present writer, at any rate, it appears that the fault must 
be with the teachers and ministers of religion. Any system 
that has free access to a child and leaves no impression on 
the man must have very serious faults. This leads us to 
consider a fourth “note” of London. The working class 
does not find in church or chapel a means of religious life. 
Harvest festivals will be attended by vast numbers—an 
almost superstitious reverence for such services is a notice- 
able fact—and baptisms, marriages, and churchings have 
a peculiar attraction for the poor. They are formalities 
that accompany and magnify the great events of life. 
But church attendance as a means of spiritual life is un- 
known. Yet it is not a sign of decadence in the non- 
attending class, at least in Outer East London (Vol. I, 








p. 23), though it is with something of sad irony that Mr, 
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Booth assures us of the baselessness of the fears of the 
Shoreditch Protestant Alliance as to the spread of ritualism 
(Vol. IL, p. 83). But it is not disbelief that keeps people 
away. “Sceptical argument has disappeared” is the opinion 
of the City missionaries (Vol. VII. p. 295). It is suspicion 
of the good faith of those who go to church (Vol. VIL, p. 36), 
and it is also want of interest. ‘The way to reach the poor 
of London with the Gospel has not yet been discovered,” the 
rector of St. George’s Church, Southwark, is reported to 
have said (Vol. IV., p. 20); and if this. means that the -poor 
are not interested in the Gospel as presented to them, 
it is perfectly true. The methods taken to interest the 
poor have simply disgusted them. The Churches have 
attempted to compete with the music-halls, and have 
ignominiously failed. There is, we are told, “all over 
London a greediness for amusements, and it is to be hoped 
that in this direction taste advances” (Vol. I., p. 15). “ Nor 
are the mass of the people of London poor in the sense of 
having no margin. They have always money to spare 
for the pleasures or purposes in which they tak. an 
interest” (Vol. I, pp. 88-89). The word “interest” is the 
notable fact in London. The Churches of ‘all denomina- 
tions have failed to “interest” the working classes. The 
Churches with one accord have supposed that interest 
could only be aroused by (a) amusement and (b) gifts, and 
have set themselves to supply both with what seems to the 
present writer in many cases a lavish, uneconomic, vulgar, 
and frequently irreligious hand. 

The increase of music and religious ceremonial in all 
forms of religious worship is a notable fact (see Vol. VII., 
p. 257), and perhaps may be some proof that in the 
direction of amusement taste advances; but it is, in our 
view, unseemly for the Churches to enter into direct com- 
petition with public places of entertainment. It terds to 
create that lack of respect of which Mr. Booth speaks 
(Vol. VIL, p. 418) It is, moreover, akundantly clear that 
the policy of amusing the spiritually starving is as un- 
successful as it deserves to be. It is not, however, probably 
more pernicious or more unsuccessful than the organised 
system of pauperisation that underlies so much religious work 
The harm done by religious competition for souls is great. 
Such competition is, moreover, not only painful in itself, but it 
exhibits the pauperising policy in its most vicious form. 
Religious competition consists of “dole versus dole, and treat 
versus treat, a contest openly admitted on both sides” (Vol. IL, 
p. 95). This is the saddest aspect of religious work in London, 
and it exists to hinder the devoted labours of a multitude of 
intensely self-sacrificing men and women, both clerical and 
lay, whose one thought in hfe is “to reach the poor of 
London with the Gospel.” This will never be done by the 
indiscriminate offer of either amusements or gifts, though 
the temptation to offer both is probably the mest subtle 
lure that is presented to the clergy of London: “if you see 
a child eating the paste required for making match-boxes, 
can you refuse to give in such a case?” (Vol. IL, p. 238). 

The answer to the whole problem seems to us to lie in Mr. 
Booth’s suggestion that the Churches, instead of offering gifts 
to the poor, should turn to them and say : “ How can you help 
us?” (Vol. VII., p. 418). From every disease can be drawn 
the antidote to the disease. The Churches should vo, 
seek amid the poor the cure for the manifold ills—the 
vice, the drunkenness, the gambling, the evil housing— 
that accompany poverty. Drunkenness and gambling are due 
to the want of interest that exists in the lives of the poor 
outside their labour. Could a greater new interest be put 
into those lives than the fact that the Churches had called to 
them, as to the man of Macedonia, “to come over and help” 
them, and had entrusted to the poor themselves the greatest 
problem of modern times! The begt and the most devoted 
workers come, we are told, from the lower middle and labour- 
ing classes (Vol. VII., p. 41). Servant girls, we read, are among 
the most active members of the Presbyterian community at 
Kensington Park, “doing more, and giving more” in proportion 
to their opportunities, than any other class (Vol. ITI., p. 147). 
We read of a City cook whose every spare moment is given to 
the work of evangelisation. Such instances stand out against 
the grey of London as the greenery of George Gardens, “ which 
indeed area picture in summer” (Vol. IL, p. 98), stand out 
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such instances in the moral life of London are typical, not 
extraordinary. The Churches could enlist such men and 
women by the thousand if they would but abandon mathe 
and jealousies that alienate intelligence and eradicate interest, 

So far, then, we see that the hope of better things lies first 
in the education of the poor, and secondly in the enlistment 
of the poor themselves in the service (gaining only incident. 
ally the benefits) of the Churches. There is a third effort, 
only less important than these, which lies in the power of the 
well-to-do classes and the local administrative bodies, « The 
power of the owners of» houses,” Mr. Booth tells us (and 
every property owner and sanitary inspector knows it), “foy 
good or for evil, over the lives of the people eannot be too 
strongly insisted on” (Vol. IL, pp. 158-59). It is in vain for 
rich men or women to give largely to charities if their income 
is drawn from properties that are the sink of Europe. Let 
the rich give by the indirect method of reconstructing their 
London estates; by abolishing on those estates the vicious 
system which enables the leases that they grant to be su). 
demised in such a way that even the most elaborate machinery 
of the Housing Acts fails to secure the demolition of abomin. 
able rookeries. Every thousand pounds given to the work of 
reconstructing London slums that now supply the hospitals 
with patients is worth ten thousand pounds given to the 
hospitals themselves. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, the total effect on the 
mind of Mr. Booth’s work, does not seem to justify pessimism, 
London is not poor either spiritually or materially in the true 
sense of the werd. Actial poverty bears no relation to 
earnings (Vol. III., p. 220): “there zs money enough.” Since 
that is so, the true education of rich and poor, and the conse- 
quent growth of the sense of duty, will solve the matenal 
question. The poor are potentially religious. Since that also 
is so, the creation of “ interest” in religion is the work that lies 
before the Churches, and the growth of “ interest” will solve 
the spiritual yroblem. If it is true, as Mr. Booth says 
(Vol. VIL. p. 429), that “ t!e experiences of the soul form the 
basis of every resigion,’ we may look forward, though the 
day is far away yet, to a time when the soul of the town- 
dweller will find its experiences, not amid the sordid miseries 
of such a place as “ Notting Daie,”’ or the equally sordid 
luxuries that the West Eni can show, but amid those higher 
aspirations which true education, true economy, and true 
spiritual ideas are able to distmbute with an equal hand 
among rich and poor. 





REMINISCENCES OF A STAFF OFFICER.* 
THERE is one personage in history who never loses his 
interest,—Napcleon. The controversies which rage about his 
name are never likely to be settled, and every fresh fact that 
comes to light in praise or dispraise of him is as eagerly dis- 
puted as a new policy. And no episode in his career has been 
so rancorously discussed as the episode of St. Helena. Sir 
Hudson Lowe has been described as a miscreant by the 
French for eighty years, and a blind hero-worship has induced 
many of his own countrymen to join in the censure. Where- 
fore we owe Mr. Seaten a debt of yratitude for reprinting 
Colonel Jackson’s “ Notes and Reminiscences,” which refute 
the familiar lies of O'Meara and others, and prove clearly 
enongh that Sir Hudson was not so black as he was painted. 
''o solve the problem of Napoleon's treatment at St. Helena 
should not be difficult. Indeed, the chief obstacle to a 
d-finite conclusion is the vast mass of material which impedes 
the historian. The advocates of the Emperor, moreover, have 
always gone beyond their brief, and with a blind fury have 
brought charges against Sir Hudson Lowe and his staff 
which their master would never have endorsed, save from 
policy. The situation was extremely delicate. The English 
Government, much against its will, was entrusted with the 
charge of the Emperor. Lord Liverpool, it will readily be 
understood, did not court the onerous responsibility ; but 
Napoleon, knowing perfectly well that death awaited him if 
he fell into the hands of the French, threw himself with per- 
fect confidence upon the clemency of England. And whether 
Sir Hudson Lowe discharged his office of guardian well 
or ill, it hardly becomes French writers, whose fathers 
would have executed Napoleon without mercy, to heap 
° Notes and Reminiscerices of a Staff Officer. By Lieutenant-Colonel Basil 
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roaches upon the memory of an honest, if narrow-minded, 
soldier. . , bo) ag 

The full weight of Colonel Jackson’s evidence is given in 
gir Hudson's favour, and as the Colonel was intimate with 
Montholon, Gourgaud, Bertrand, and the rest, his evidence 
has a definite value. Before all things, he makes it quite clear 
that the Emperor and his friends were playing a gaine. No 
sooner did they set foot in St. Helena than they devised what 
they called la politique de Longwood. This policy was 
nothing less than to throw discredit upon whatever Sir 
Hudson Lowe thought should be done. If the Governor 
refused concessions, he was advertised throughout Europe as a 
merciless brute ; if he granted them, they were refused with 
publie indignation. Some years after his return from St. 
Helena Colonel Jackson met Montholon in France, and with 
him discussed their ancient experience in terms of candour and 

friendliness. Montholon made no concealment of the famous 
policy, spoke amiably of Sir Hudson Lowe, and frankly con- 
fessed that “an angel from heaven as Governor would not 
have pleased them.” When Colonel Jackson objected that 

no policy justified the detraction of Sir Hudson, Montholon 

replied: “ C’était notre politique, et que voulez-vous ?” 

What would you, indeed? Napoleon was rich in friends 
and money. He was also the most resourceful man alive upon 
the earth. It was his pleasure as well as his interest to dis- 
credit his guardians. His policy not only won him the sym- 
pathy of Europe ; it helped to pass the weary hours of im- 
prisonment. Moreover, it was based upon a solid argument: 
Napoleon had many supporters in England as well as in 
France. He cherished a well-founded hope that if the Whigs 
returned to power in England they would recall him from 
St. Helena, and perhaps establish him upon a throne. That 
which we know to-day as the Pro-Boer temperament was very 
wide awake in the England of the early nineteenth century. 
By a common irony, the Radicals of the time loved the 
greatest tyrant of their age, and loved him in spite of the 
fact that he was democracy’s bitterest foe. So that Napoleon’s 
policy was not pursued from a mere desire to annoy Sir 
Hudson Lowe, or to please his followers. It had a very plain 
endin view. To discredit his guardian and Lord Bathurst 
was to discredit the Tory party, and Napoleon had every- 
thing to gain from a change of Government. It is, 
therefore, easy to appreciate his motive for attacking the 
Governor of St. Helena, and had not his baser instru- 
ments, such as O’Meara and Las Cases, escaped beyond his 
control, we should not have heard half as much as we have 
heard concerning the villainies of Sir Hudson Lowe. The 
Emperor, at any rate, appreciated the difficulties of that 
soldier's position, and his last injunction to his friends was 
that they should be reconciled to the Governor. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, on the other hand, was hampered partly 
by a lack of humour, partly by Lord Bathurst’s instructions. 
Had he discerned the motives of Napoleon’s game, he would 
doubtless not have played, as he did, into his adversary’s hands. 
But he was outwitted at every point, and it is not surprising 
that the rubber always went against him. As Montholon 
says, “had he been an angel from heaven,” he could not have 
won; and he was no angel at all, but a bluff, honest, able, and 
not too tactful asoldier. Nor was Napoleon his only difficulty. 
There were Gourgaud, Bertrand, and all the rest to deal 
with, and, on the other hand, there were the representa- 
tives of the Powers to be conciliated,—diplomatists who 
were annoyed at their circumscribed life and at the 
Emperor’s just determination not to receive them. Surely 
no man was ever so unhappily placed as Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and surely it is now time to judge the situation 
without violence or animosity. Colonel Jackson’s book, at 
cay rate, should do something to dispel the cloud, especially 
as it is written temperately and simply. The author does not 
hide his admiration of Napoleon, and he managed to remain 
on terms of friendly acquaintance with most of Napoleon’s 
followers. He tells many curious anecdotes of them and their 

disputes, Now the Emperor is furious against Montholon for 
daring to criticise his style, and for telling him that every- 
thing he dictated must be retrenched. Now Gourgaud, 
having quarrelled with Napoleon, attempts to obtain a loan 
from Bertrand, who refuses it on the ground that the 
Emperor has already offered help, and that he (Bertrand) 
will not show himself disrespectful to his master. Or the 


Baroness Stiirmer attempts to persuade Gourgaud to 
give her a diamond pin,—without effect. Or Madame 
Bertrand cunningly obtains an addition to her house by 
demanding a verandah. But while la politique de Longwood 
is never abandoned, the opponents of Sir Hudson Lowe give 
him not a few unsolicited testimonials. When Gourgaud was 
about to leave St. Helena, he called upon Sir Hudson to say 
farewell, and afterwards “expressed his great astonishment,” 
to quote Colonel Jackson, “ that the Governor had not sought 
to take advantage of his excited state to glean from him in- 
formation about Longwood’s doings. ‘Je ne reviens pas de 
mon étonnement, je n’en reviens pas.’” This anecdote ex- 
plains most lucidly the inevitable misunderstandings of St. 
Helena. -If Sir Hudson Lowe failed to appreciate the lively 
temperament of the Frenchmen, they, on the other hand, were 
surprised at the delicacy which (one hopes) always belongs to 
the English gentleman. 

The book gives us but few glimpses of Napoleon, whom 
Colonel Jackson seldom saw. But once more the Emperor’s 
comment upon Romilly’s death is quoted, and very soothing 
it is to our national pride. ‘ Meeting Montholon on the day 
when intelligence came of the sad end of that eminent man, 
Sir Samuel Romilly,” says Colonel Jackson, “he told me he 
had just left Napoleon, whose remarks upon the occurrence 
were very striking.” According to Montholon, he thus ex- 
pressed himself :—‘ What a nation are the English! This 
suicide is as if I had killed myself after Marengo, on learning 
the death of Josephine. Ah! had I commanded a British 
Army I might have lost ten battles of Waterloo without 
being abandoned by a man from its ranks, or losing a vote in 
Parliament.” With which gratifying anecdote we take leave 
of an interesting book, and we are conscious of an obligation 
to Mr. Seaton, already zealous in the vause of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, for having rescued it from the obscurity of “ private 
circulation.” 





MEMOIRS OF A MOGUL PRINCESS.* 
TuEsE Memoirs are by Babar’s daughter, and those who know 
the fascination of the father’s autobiography will understand 
the interest with which we opened the reminiscences of the 
daughter, If Babar can let us into the very heart of his life 
and career, as he does in his famous book, which most readers 
who appreciate good literature know through Erskine and 
Leyden’s translation, what may not be expected from the 
Memoirs of his talented daughter, who not only witnessed the 
amazing ups and downs of Mogul power in India, but can tell 
us, what no man could or would, the secrets of the harem, and 
show us a woman’s view of the times? The prospect was 
alluring, and we may say at once that the “Princess Rosebud” 
(there is surely no need for the bald literalness of translating 
Gul-badan as “ Rose-body”) does not altogether disappoint 
us, though, being a woman of the East, writing for men and 
women of India, she does not enlighten us on a thousand 
things which a Western would like to know, but which every 
Oriental understands by instinct. Why these Memoirs have 
escaped notice so long it is difficult to say. It seems strange 
that only one copy should be known to exist, in spite of a 
most careful search for duplicates; and it is odd that this 
unique manuscript should have lain more than thirty years 
in the Hamilton Collection at the British Museum before any 
one thought of printing or translating it. The delay, how- 
ever, has been fortunate for the Begam, since she has at last 
fallen into the hands of an editor, not only competent and 
learned, but also gifted with the insight and sympathy of her 
own sex. Mrs. Beveridge has performed a critical task with 
remarkable skill. To edit a text from a single MS. is always 
difficult; and when the text abounds not only in technical 
terms for women’s articles of dress, but in what Rosen and 
others call modern colloquial forms, supywsed to be unknown 
in Indian literary Persian, but which our Princess uses with 
the utmost freedom, it is not always easy to translate them, 
as the dictionary is often at fault. Mrs. Beveridge wouid be 
the last to claim that she is always right, and her occasional 
marks of interrogation show how doubtful she feels some of 
her renderings to be; but, on the whole, the translation is 
singularly close and accurate, and we feel we may trust the 





* The History of Humdyin. By Gul-badan Begam (Princess Rose-body). 
Translated, with Introduction, Notes, Illustrations, and Biographical 
Appendix, and Reproduced in the Persian, by Annette S. Beveridge, M.R.A.S, 





London; Oriental Translation Fund, [10s.] 
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accomplished editor alike in her Persian and her history. 
Such little oversights as Mu‘nim and Mu‘nim, Umara‘, 
B’ismu-l-lah, Ma‘yid, fathiha, and Abi’n-Nasir may well be 
ignored in a volume abounding in opportunities for misprints, 
‘and yet offering so few errors. The slightly sentimental tone 
of the comments is not inappropriate in a woman editing 
another woman’s memoirs; and personally we do not dislike 
‘the frequent Scotticisms, such as “this will be” so-and-so, 
which have, however, no equivalents in the original Persian. 


The value of the work is greatly enhanced by a full historical 
introduction of nearly eighty pages, and by an elaborate 
biographical appendix, in which all the women mentioned in 
the text are as far as possible identified and as much of their 
history given as can be extracted from the Persian chroniclers. 
The volume is also enriched with photographic reproducticns 
: mot only of a page of the MS., which may quite possibly be in 

Gul-badan’s own hand, and also an autograph note of her 
great-great-nephew, the Emperor Shah-Jahan, but with eight 
‘pictures from the choicest volume in the library with which 
Khuda Baksh Khan Bahadur has munificently endowed Patna: 
it was illustrated in the time of Shah-Jahan himself and by 
his order, at a cost of Rs. 8,000, and the portraits of Timur, 
‘Humayun, Shir Shah, and Akbar are very striking, whilst the 
pictures of scenes in Mogul history are delightful. Here we 
see the famous incident of Babar devoting his life for his sick 
son, who lies on a bed on a high estrade attended by a venerable 
leech, while dusky attendants in elaborate costumes try to 
administer medicine or food with a spoon. In another picture 
we have scenes following the birth of Akbar: his mother 
on her couch, fanned by her damsels, and the nurse holding 
the baby; a portly eunuch giving the news to a bench of 
astrologers, that the horoscope may be drawn; and the joyful 
father receiving the tidings seated on his throne surrounded 
by his nobles, Another picture shows a nautch given in 
honour of Akbar’s birth. They are all admirable examples of 
the finest period of Mogul miniature painting, and we only 
wish they could be reproduced in colours. The elaboration of 
the work rewards the most minute examination. 

Mrs. Beveridge has done her part toadmiration. It remains 
to see what the Princess has to say for herself. Much is at 
second hand, and though even this has its value, since it comes 
from eye-witnesses, or at least from the inner cirele of the 
Court, it lacks the vividness of personal recollections. Un- 
luckily, Princess Gul-badan was only seven years old when her 
famous father died in 1530, and Babar was absent upon his 
expeditions for some years before that, so that her memories 
of this fascinating personage are necessarily few and frag- 
mentary. She was with him, however, for the last year of his 
life.. After his conquest of Hindustan he sent for his family 
from Kabul, and the little Rosebud came too. Babar’s wife, 
Mahan, pressed on post-haste to Agra by night, and was met 
by her husband four miles-out: he was too impatient to wait 
for a horse, and hurried to her on foot. Gul-badan followed 
next morning after a characteristic Oriental scene :— 

“My royal father’s Khalifa, with his wife Sultanam, came as 
far as Naugram to meet us. My mamas had made me alight at 
the Little Garden, and having spread a sinall carpet, seated me 
on it. ‘hey instructed me to rise when Khalifa came in, and to 
embrace him. When he came in, I embraced him. Then his 
wife Sultanam came in too. I, not knowing, wished to get up, 
‘put Khalifa raised objections, and said, ‘She is your old serving- 
woman. There is no need to rise for her. Your father exalted 
-this old servant by giving such an order.’ From Khalifa I 
accepted 6,000 shahrukhis (money) and five horses, and Sultanam 
gave me 3,000 and three horses. Then she said, ‘A hasty meal is 
ready. If you will eat you will honour your servants.’ I consented. 
There was a raised platform in a pleasant spot, and a pavilion of 
red cloth with lining of Gujrati brocade, and six canopies of cloth 
and brocade, each of a different colour, and a square enclosure of 
cloth with painted poles. Isat in Khalifa’s quarters. The meal 
drew out to almost fifty [sic !] roast sheep, and bread and sherbet 
and much fruit. Having at length eaten my breakfast, I got into 
my litter and went and paid my duty to my royal father. I fell 
at his feet; he asked me many questions, and took me for a time 
in his arms, and then this insignificant person felt such happiness 
that greater could not be imagined.” 

Gul-badan gives a touching account of Babar’s last moments, 
and of that curious ceremony of self-sacrifice by which he 
gave his life for his son Humayun, and all she writes of her 
father confirms one’s previous impression of his extraordinary 
charm. No wonder that on his death she writes: “ Black fell 
.the day for children and kinsfolk and all. They bewailed and 
lamented; voices were uplifted in weeping; there was utter 








dejection. 
corner.” 
Most of the Memoirs, which appear to have been wrj 
about 1587, at the request of her nephew, the Emperor Ain 
refer to the troubled times of Humayun, and give a yj M, 
picture of the hesitations of that amiable but feckless Pian 
largely from personal experience. The story of the Picnic 
pp. 188-91, when the ladies went to see “how the rj . 
coming up,” and kept Humayun waiting while they ¥ 
putting on their fal-lals, till he got exceedingly eros, a 
made them all write him abject apologies, is a real Picture ; 
words. On another occasion one of his wives, Bega, rs 
plained of some neglect, and Humayun was vexed, as Usual, ‘ 
he did not like criticism :— ij 
aa | am an opium eater,” he said; “if there should be delay j 
my comings and goings, do not be angry with me. Rather dg 
me a letter, and say, ‘Whether it please you to come or ee eg 
it please you not to come, we are content and are thankful t, 
you.’ Gul-barg Begam wrote to this effect at once, and he settled 
it with her. Bega Begam insisted a little, saying ‘The excuse 
is worse than the fault.’ ..... She wrote a letter and gave it 
to him, and he made it up with her also.” 


e WG: 
Each passed that ill-fated day in g hidden 
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The chief interest of the Memoirs is that they let us int: 
the inner home life of the Mogul Emperors as no book except 
Babar’s own Memoirs ever has done; even Babar, like a true 
Eastern, is reticent about his women. Princess Gul-badgy 
shows us the harem side of the life of the time, and, as Mr, 
Beveridge observes, she “lets us see a group of living anj 
feeling men and women,” not merely historical persons with 
dates. Incidentally we learn much of women’s ways in Indig 
in the sixteenth century. It is clear that the Turkish ladies 
were then far less secluded than now, and it is also evident 
that they had a high standard of virtue. There is a fine story 
of Haram Begam’s treatment of the scandalous overtures of 
Kamran (p. 193), which recalls the well-known tale of Babar's 
grandmother, Isan-daulat, and the general impression ow 
Princess gives is one of strong family affection. Gul-badan 
writes lovingly of her father’s and brother's wives, of “ my 
lady ” and “dearest lady,” and one can see that these women 
were as sweet as they were chaste. 





POLITICS AND RELIGION IN SCOTLAND.* 

To the writing of books on the history of Scotland there is 
no end; yet there was room for a work like this, which, while 
treating of the period when Presbytery and Episcopacy were 
struggling for supremacy, and dealing with “the potency of 
the national spirit, the relations of Church and State, the 
growth of sentiments and opinions, the rise and conflict of 
parties, and the character and influence of leading men,’ 
endeavours to do all this from neither the ultra-Episcopal nor 
the ultra-Presbyterian point of view. The idea of ther 
having been all through the storm and stress of Scottish 
theological and ecclesiastical struggles a sort of third, or 
moderate, party, which almost without knowing the fact held 
the balance between the two sets of extremists, and finally 
triumphed, though after a somewhat irregular fashion, in 1688, 
is a rather fascinating one; it fascinated such minds as that 
of the late Dean Stanley. The difficulty, however, is to get 
other than phantom battalions to make this army. No doubt 
there are known to fame the Moderates, whose best-known 
leader was Robertson the historian. But although the first of 
them as an ecclesiastical politician—not as a theologian or 
as an indifferentist in theology—the “Cardinal” Carstares 
whose counsels induced William of Orange not to reim- 
pose Episcopacy upon Scotland, deserved the churacteri- 
sation involved in the historical adjective, the same 
thing cannot be said of certain of his successors, it- 
cluding Robertson himself, who, as the “Riding Com- 
mittees” by which they endeavoured to thrust Patronage 
upon an unwilling people demonstrated, could be as im- 
moderate in the exercise of power as “ persecutors” evel of 
the Lauderdale type. Nor is it indeed of the Moderates in the 
familiar ecclesiastical sense that Mr. Mathieson treats atall 
in his book; even Carstares can hardly be said to be of 
account in it. It is something far older and less tangible that 
he is in search of. It is thus that he brings that something 
on the scene :— 





* Politics and Religion: a Study in Scottish History from the Reformation to the 
age _By William Law Mathieson. Glasgow: James MacLehose 
Sons, [21s.] 
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—— 
« the clergy, at all events when no question of 
all ge gel ys stake, a more disposed to throw in their lot 
a edly with the Scottish people than to contend for prin- 
ees of organisation with the civil power; and the continuity of 
re national Church is thus to be looked for in a deeper current of 
thought and feeling than that which was affected by mere eccle- 
siastical disputes. I have tried to trace the origin and progress 
f this moderate tradition—the tradition, whatever its faults, of 
atriotism, humanity, and culture—as well as of those volcanic 
Pements which so often shook the Church to its foundation, and 
which in the colder atmosphere of a later day were to crystallise 
into the various forms of modern dissent.” 


And it is with what Mr. Mathieson regards as the triumph of 
this “moderate tradition ” that his book closes :— 


« All secessions since the Revolution may be traced to the fact 
that whilst professedly Presbyterian, the Church has fallen into 
line with that great moderate tradition—the tradition of light 
and reason, of ‘peace and concord, kindness and goodwill,’ which 
Episcopacy of the true Scottish type, from Cowper and Patrick 
Forbes to Leighton and Charteris, had endeavoured to uphold.” 


Mr. Mathieson’s not too ferocious cat is let out of the bag 
by this allusion to “ Episcopacy of the true Scottish type.” 
He manifestly regards as the “saving salt” of Scottish 
ecclesiastical life during the struggles which ended with the 
Revolution—so far at least as a “ moderate tradition” is con- 
cerned—the Scottish Episcopate of the type recalled, not by 
the cruel and persecuting “Sharp of that ilk,” but by the 
saint and mystic, Leighton, whose genuine (though lay) suc- 
cessor within recent times was Erskine of Linlathen, and who, 
in spite of bitter vituperation and more serious opposition, 
laboured at the thankless task of bringing about a union 
between Presbytery and Episcopacy. The ehief value of this 
book, indeed, is to be found in the definite position which the 
author assigns to the “moderate” members of the Scottish 
Episcopate, and in his resuscitation of the work done, or at 
least attempted, by—what Stevenson would have termed the 
“faithful failure” of—men like Spottiswoode. Of the ablest 
of the truly Scottish Bishops he thus writes -— 


“The conduct of Patrick Forbes as Bishop of Aberdeen was 
such as to justify Burnet in describing him as ‘in all things an 
apostolical man.’ He was an earnest and indefatigable preacher ; 
twice in each year he submitted himself unreservedly to the cor- 
rection of his Synod; every summer, accompanied by only a 
single servant, he made a thorough visitation of his diocese, in 
the course of which he was wont to test the zeal and ability of 
his clergy by appearing unexpectedly in their churches ; and he 
laboured incessantly to promote a better organisation of the 
parishes, disjoining many which had been united in the interest 
of tithe-owners, and subdividing others which were too large. 
Under his superintendence the colleges of Aberdeen were raised 
from the most wretched condition to the highest efficiency and 
vigour. Such was the respect entertained for him throughout the 
whole district that he was able to avert much litigation and even 
bloodshed amongst his neighbours by presiding as arbiter in 
their disputes, and even in old age, when his right side 
was entirely paralysed, he worked on unweariedly to the last. 
Patrick Forbes was undoubtedly the most thoroughly able man 
whom the Moderates possessed during their forty years of power 
—more earnest than Spottiswoode and far stronger than Cowper. 
So long as he was able to attend the Privy Council, he is said to 
have strenuously resisted the efforts of Charles to assimilate the 
Church to the English pattern; and had he lived but three years 
longer, the Scottish Episcopate would hardly have perished so 
ingloriously as it did.” 


At the same time it should be noted that Mr. Mathieson does 
not favour Laudian pretensions :— 


“Tt would not be difficult to show that the Revolution Settle- 
ment was really a reconciliation in all essential points of the two 
opposing tendeneies the interaction of which has formed the 
principal subject of this work. Episcopacy in Scotland had never 
been more than a government super-imposed for political pur- 
poses on a Presbyterian Church; and the abolition of that govern- 
ment to which the disaffection of the Bishops forced William to 
consent, was rendered possible because Presbytery had now 
become so moderate in spirit that it might safely be emanci- 
pated from Episcopal control. The violence of the rabble, the 
harsh measures of the Revolution Parliament, the growth of 
sacerdotalism, and an honourable devotion to the cause of the 
late King prevented all but a fraction of the clergy from con- 
curring in this change; and the Jacobite sympathies of its 
members helped to consolidate that offshoot of Anglican Catholi- 
cism, ‘the Church in Scotland, which claims to have preserved 
the Scottish Episcopal tradition, but which in reality has pre- 
served that tradition only in so far as it was diverted, and we 
must needs add, impoverished and embittered by the influence of 
Laud. The naked principle of Prelacy was thus maintained; 
but Prelacy had now supplanted Presbytery as the standard of 
rebellion and dissent; and the virtues which the former system 
had fostered when it was a really national institution now 
adhered to the latter.” 


But Mr, Mathieson has not only to maintain his own 





peculiar view of Scottish ecclesiastical history, or rather, to 
discover beneath the accepted views of that history his special 
“moderate tradition,” he has to tell over again the familiar 
story of Reformation, Restoration, and finally Revolu- 
tion, in which the upholders of the “ moderate tradition” 
were never in any real sense openly triumphant, but the battle 
went on the side of extremists of one kind or another, such as 
Knoxians, or Laudians, or the persecutors of the Covenanters. 
Mr. Mathieson is almost compelled, in making his purpose 
good, to become the antagonist of unpopular causes and the 
assailant of popular heroes. He thinks almost as much of 
Maitland of Lethington as did the late Mr. Skelton; and he 
is even the apologist of Mary of Lorraine. Here is Knox 
from the standpoint of the “ moderate tradition” :-— 


“ We are accustomed to think of Knox as a lover of truth; and 
in the sense of fidelity to the best that was in him, or to what he 
believed to be such, no man ever served it more faithfully; but 
of that other and rarer form of truth, which consists of sobriety 
of judgment, clearness of vision, seeing things as they really are, 
he was not so much devoid as utterly incapable. His writings 
are merely Knox with all his intensity reflected in type—tiue to 
Nature indeed, but only to that small segment of it which 
happened to be embodied in Knox himself...... The strongest 
proof of Knox’s failure as an ecclesiastical statesman is the signal 
contrast between the permanence of his spirit and the barrenness 
of his ideas. Aiming at the establishment of a theocracy, he 
endowed his Church with so hard and absolute, so intense and 
uncompromising a character, that its claims were rejected by the 
State in his own day, and that in the hands of his immediate 
successors it was reduced to struggle for independence within its 
own borders. The conflict of Church and State, which was 
entirely opposed to Knox’s ideas, was the outcome of his spirit ; 
for the failure to dominate the State resulted in a jealousy of 
State interference. Whatever it might be in form—and it was 
not till the eighteenth century that dissent could be openly 
avowed—the Knoxian Church was essentially the Church of a 
minority ; and thus we are confronted with the singular paradox 
that the man, whose ideal was a theocracy, a Civitas Dei, has 
become a parent of schism, the father of Scottish Dissent.” 


As an offset to this curious estimate may be taken this other 
—no less curious—of Montrose :— 


“It was the tragedy of Montrose’s life, sadder far than the 
tragedy of his death, that he should have toiled so ungrudgingly 
on both sides of the Revolution without coming nearer to that 
adjustment of forces which he had descried from afar as the issue 
of the strife. His ideal of a Scotland as free as it was loyal, 
exempt from the insolence of preachers, from the lawless usurpa- 
tion of subjects, and from the tyranny of Kings, had been 
shattered in the irrational encounter of Episcopacy and Presby- 
tery, just as Maitland’s ideal of a Scotland outliving its indepen- 
dence without prejudice to the national honour had been shattered 
in the struggle for supremacy between the Catholic and the 
Protestant faiths. Posterity has done more justice to Montrose 
than it has done to Maitland, for his character was cast in far 
simpler and in far bolder lines; and he at least is now enthroned, 
beyond the clouds of controversy, amongst the tutelary divinities 
of the Scottish race, embodying, not indeed its religious intensity, 
confined as that has mainly been to a particular class, but its 
overpowering energy, its sunless depth of feeling, its intellectual 
eagerness tempered by its glowing imagination and its devotion 
to the past.” 


It would not be very difficult to show that here, if Mr. 
Mathieson does not quite draw upon his imagination for the 
character of Montrose, he does undoubtedly by the help of his 
imagination read into that character elements of a special kind 
which other observers have not been able to discover. Never- 
theless, it is always pleasant, and sometimes profitable, to see 
the common facts of history—as generally understood—treated 
from even an eccentric point of view. In any case, Knox's 
reputation will outlive the criticism of Mr. Mathieson. 


Mr. Mathieson writes agreeably, like a scholar, and, for a 
Scottish controversialist, with wonderful amenity, though here 
and there he hits out somewhat heavily. When he deals with 
(comparatively speaking) side-issues of history, like the growth 
of Sabbatarianism in Scotland, he is really very interesting. 
He has read all the popular and readily accessible literature 
on his subject, but not quite all the “ newer lights.” Thus he 
does not appear to be quite familiar with the latest researches 
into the events that preceded the battle of Dunbar. Does it 
not savour of pedantry not to mention the name of Jenny 
Geddes as among the “she-zealots” who brought about the 
riots in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, when the English Liturgy was 
read ° 
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NOVELS. 


NO HERO* 

A REVIEWER—if he is human—cannot but have a kindness for 
an author who is kind to his characters. Of late years the 
contrary tendency has been so marked that we have often 
thought it was high time to establish a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Characters in Fiction. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Mr. Hornung is not, and never has 
been, likely to come within the scope of the proceedings of 
such a Society. No indictment could be framed against this 
ingenious and persuasive writer on the score of his persecuting 
oppressed virtue or punishing with undue rigour those who 
deviate from the paths of strict rectitude. It must not be 
supposed, however, that he runs to the opposite extreme of 
idolising the creatures of his imagination, a practice which acts 
on the reader much as does the injudicious habit in real life of 
cramming a person down your throat. It is simply that he 
treats them with an amount of interest, sympathy, and con- 
sideration far removed from the mode of ruthless dissection 
at present very much in vogue. Such an attitude indicates 
that an author cares for his characters, instead of being merely 
animated by a spirit of psychological research; and it is sure 
to react favourably on the reader. 

The motive of No Hero reminds one of that which underlies 
all the episodes in Mr. Andrew Lang’s entertaining extrava- 
ganza, The Disentanglers. There, however, the theme was 
treated in a frankly farcical manner; here it is handled in the 
spirit of comedy. Captain Duncan Clephane, the narrator, to 
whom the chief rdle of “ disentangler” is entrusted, issummoned 
to the house of an old flame—a charming widow, still young, 
though she has a son at Cambridge—to assist her in a serious 
embarrassment. Her boy, whom she idolises, is spending his 
vacation in Switzerland, and she has received informa- 
tion from a trustworthy source that he is making a 
fool of himself with a widow of dubious antecedents. The 
extent of Captain Clephane’s devotion to widow No. 1 may 
be measured by the fact that, although he is still half crippled 
by wounds received in South Africa, yet with hardly a 
moment’s hesitation he volunteers for active service—that 
of extricating Bob Evers from the toils of the adventuress— 
and starts off next day for the Riffel Alp. To say that 
his action is altogether disinterested would, perhaps, be to 
exaggerate. To ask such a favour of him must argue some- 
thing more than friendship on the part of Mrs. Evers, nor 
can he be blind to the claim on her gratitude that would be 
established by the successful fulfilment of his mission. 

As regards the equipment of the narrator, it can hardly be 
considered as at all points equal to the delicate exigencies 
of the situation. Ex hypothest, he has to represent the 
coincidence of his journey to the Riffel Alp, and the con- 
sequent meeting, as purely fortuitous, and the main- 
tenance of this polite fiction calls for a good deal of 
diplomacy. The situation, again, is immediately compli- 
cated on his arrival by his recognising the siren as a lady 
with a somewhat irregular past whom he once knew in India, 
a past of which Bob Evers is blissfully ignorant. Her mute 
appeal to the newcomer at the moment of their meeting is not 
thrown away on the chivalrous warrior, and her subsequent 
candour reinforces the appeal. Still, Captain Clephane must 
justify the confidence of Bob’s mother, and he soon finds 
himself free to administer some searching interrogatories to 
that ingenuous youth. Of course, they are parried in the 
familiar way. According to Bob, he and Mrs. Lascelles are 
merely excellent friends, nothing more. But this heckling 
has a most undesirable result: it brings home to Bob the 
interpretation which others are putting on his attentions, and 
induces him to vindicate their seriousness. The unhappy “ dis- 
entangler” is accordingly driven on his side to adopt the only 
tactics that seem likely to make for extrication, and enters 
the lists as a competitor. Itis nothing but right to say that the 
more he sees and learns of Mrs. Lascelles the easier the task 
becomes. Still, it was rash of him to commit himself to the 
assertion, when challenged by Bob, that he was just as much 
in earnest as his youthful rival. For he never counted on the 
possibility of this statement being repeated to Mrs. Lascelles. 

To pursue the development of the story further would be 
inconsistent with the duty of the reviewer of a novel of this 





By E. W. Hornung. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [8s, 6d.] 
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type and quality. Our readers must be left to find out f 
themselves what light, if any, is thrown by No Hero on Mr 
Weller's obiter dictum, “ Beware of vidders.” Let it suffice if 
we say that Mr. Hornung’s variations on a theme of which 
perhaps the classic example is to be found in the Fotherin 
episode of Pendennis are executed with ingenuity, digo 4 
and a good deal of quiet humour. The progress of the a 
is enlivened by abundant surprises, but they never violate rd 
sense of the fitness of things, or degenerate into melodrama, 
The tone of the story is essentially yet not oppressivel 
modern, and the workmanship, as is always the case in Me 
Hornung’s books, preserves that happy mean between the 
elaborate and the slipshod which is the mark of good letter. 
writing,—perhaps the most essentially readable of all literary 
styles. 








Park Lane. By Percy White. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—There 
is a plaintive note in Mr. Percy White’s latest novel to which the 
reader is quite unaccustomed. The story opens with an unsuc. 
cessful love affair on the part of its narrator, Andrew Banfield 
who may be said to be the real hero of the novel, as he is the 
only person who interests the reader. After the love affair, how- 
ever, he looks at life through the eyes of a spectator, and the 
story meanders on through two generations. That is to say, 
the love interest transfers itself to the son of Lady Oxley, the 
woman originally loved by Andrew, and the daughter of John 
Tully-Drew, his brother-in-law. But the love interest is to g 
certain extent subservient to the financial interest of the book 
and here matters resolve themselves into a battle between Leal 
Oxley and John Tully-Drew, the financier. Andrew Banfield 
manceuvres a love affair 4 la Montague and Capulet between the 
young people, and in the end the hatchet has to be buried in 
consequence. The characters in the book are well drawn, the 
brilliant Lady Oxley and the honest but vindictive Mrs. Tully- 
Drew being in particular finely contrasted. But as a whole the 
interest is a little tepid. Perhaps this may be because the book 
is too much drawn out for a story of rather slight texture, 
When a novel is to cover a period of at least five-and-twenty 
years it needs to have a solid and carefully worked foundation if 
the interest is not to evaporate half-way through. 


The Lady of the Cameo. By Tom Gallon. (Hutchinson and (Co, 
6s.)—An atmosphere of sordid intrigue envelops this novel, and 
it is a certain relief when an honest murder breaks the thread of 
plot and counterplot. There is, as is usual in the works of Mr, 
Tom Gallon, a false atmosphere of Dickens about the book, 
which, as it is not united to the genius which always redeemed 
even the most sentimental episodes in the novels of Dickens, 
can hardly fail to irritate the reader. It is impossible to help 
wishing that Mr. Tom Gallon had never read Dickens, or that, 
having read him, he would forget to write in this particular style 
and would give his readers something original. 


Pigs in Clover. By Frank Danby. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—This is a powerful but disagreeable novel, which is not 
however, so vulgar as its title. We have often protested against 
the mixture of invented characters and real political personages 
and facts which some novelists appear to consider legitimate, 
Pigs in Clover is a particularly bad case of this, and one cannot 
help feeling that the Jameson Raid is not at all a suitable 
subject for this kind of treatment. A serious matter in which 
the honour of Britain was involved should not be recorded in 
a novel in which the facts must be made to fit the story. 
“The lie that is half a truth” is infinitely harmful in 
these circumstances. Regarded purely as a work of fiction, 
the novel is rather disjointed. For instance, the first three 
chapters narrate minutely the pitiful story of a girl, Aline Hay- 
ward, who then disappears for nearly half the book. The reader 
has quite forgotten her, and turned his attention entirely to 
Joan, the real heroine, before Aline makes a belated reappear- 
ance. The best chapter in the book is that in which the child- 
hood of Karl Althaus is described in a few vivid pages which 
photograph for the reader the whole force and strength of the 
Jewish character. If the author could keep his work to this level, 
his books would be worth reading indeed. But unfortunately, 
notwithstanding that the novel is, as stated above, powerful though 
disagreeable, the level of this particular chapter is not approached 
elsewhere. 

The Duke Decides. By Headon Hill. (Cassell and Co. 63.) 
—Charles Hanbury, a young aristocrat who has so misused his 
opportunities that he has become a clerk in a New York dry-goods 
store, allies himself with a gang of thieves, and when he has com- 
mitted himself hears of his succession to a dukedom. That is the 
situation with which Mr. Headon Hill opens his story. He works 
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it out with much skill through a breathless succession of critical 
situations, attacks and defences, plots and counterplots. He has 
a practised hand in these matters ; but he has never done better, 
we think, than in the surprise which he contrives as to the real 
jdentity of Clinton Ziegler. General Sadgrove and his man 
Azimoolah ought also to be mentioned as specially good among 
many well-drawn figures. 

The Substitute. By Will N. Harben. (Harper and Brothers. 
6s.)—The main plot of this story is the love of George Buckley 
for Lydia Cranston. He has everything against him,—poverty, 
a disreputable father, and a temptation, at one time very strong, 
to those “baser courses” which are the “children of despair.” 
And she belongs to an old Virginian family that holds itself very 
high. We have seldom seen a plot worked out with more delicacy 
and skill. Perhaps we might say that George is a trifle unreason- 
able, and blinds his eyes to things which the reader, at least, sees 
yery clearly. But lovers have that way, especially in fiction, 
which, indeed, could hardly dispense with this help. And then 
there are many other things in the book that are worth reading, 
minor characters who interest us not much less than the princi- 
pals themselves, and a ceaseless flow of humorous talk and 
anecdote. Truitt, the “mountaineer,” is particularly admirable 
in this way. He is puzzled, as other people are, by the “riddle of 
the universe,” and finds something of a solution in this reflec- 
tion: “The Almighty made the skunk, an’ the feller may be so 
perfect in his way, that he is actually pleasing to an Omnipotent 


Eye.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GERMAN AMBITIONS. 

German Ambitions. By “Vigilans sed Mquus.” (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The letters which appeared in our 
“Correspondence” columns above this signature are here collected 
into a volume, with sundry additions and illustrative notes. One 
subject treated in the first letter or chapter has since come into 
unexpected prominence,-—the scheme ofa British Zollverein. “If 
England turns Protectionist, Continental Europe will have to 
unite in order to avoid being economically trampled on, and the 
result will probably be war.” So Admiral Livonius expresses 
himself—he sees, it will be observed, no difference between a 
Zollverein and Protection. Now if we are convinced that this 
policy will serve the Empire, we must follow it, war or no 
war. Meanwhile it may be useful to see what a prominent 
Australian politician has to say :—‘It was important to 
keep in mind—what some people seemed unable to do— 
that the three great Federations of the future were in 
different parts of the world, and existed under entirely 
different conditions. What might suit Canada might not suit 
Australia. What might suit South Africa might suit neither 
of the others. It was clear, therefore, that any political bond of 
union must be of the most elastic kind. It was with some 
reluctance that he differentiated Australia from other parts of 
the Empire, but it was necessary todo so. The Australians were 
a Western people with an Eastern destiny. Important as the 
British connection was to them from a trade point of view, they 
must pause before putting at defiance the commercial world out- 
side the British Empire.” German fears are possibly exaggerated 
—metum simulant ut magis concupiscant—though there are some 
threatening conditions in their future. Their historic wrongs suffered 
at our hands area simple sham. Lord Bute’s alleged treachery 
may be almost certainly pronounced a delusion, while Prussia’s in- 
famous bargain with Napoleon, a betrayal of England with Hanover 
for the price, is a solid historical fact. As for German ambitions, 
they may be foolish, but they are certainly real. One of them is 
to sweep the British Fleet from the sea, throw a large force into 
this country, and dictate a peace in London which would certainly 
have for one of its terms a ransom of, say, a thousand millions. 
Does this seem wild? Possibly ; but then, as Madame de Staél 
acutely said, “thinking calms men of other nations; it inflames 
the German.” But it is needless to say more on the present 
occasion. We will not praise our own wares; of these our readers 
are quite capable of judging; if they think that these warnings 
were words spoken in season, they will not be sorry to have them 
in a convenient shape. 











THE DANGERS OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

The Dangers of the Apostolic Age. By the Right Rev. James 
Moorhouse, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. (Macmillan and Co. 
8s. net.)—Bishop Moorhouse recognises three great dangers 
which assailed the Church in the Apostolic age,—(1) the 
danger that the Church might be narrowed by the deter- 
mination of Jewish Christians to impose the law of Moses; 








(2) the danger threatened by the growth of the gnostic 
heresy, the imposition of lesser beings between God and 
man, imagined in order to account for the existence of evil; 
and (3) the danger of Jewish apostasy at the time of the 
great Jewish rebellion, when the claims of faith and race con- 
tradicted one another. The bcok discusses many things besides 
its subject, and Bishop Moorhouse is perkaps most interesting 
when he deals with the dangers which beset the Church to-day. 
Christianity is, he believes, in its highest and central meaning, 
“affiance on a person, and not only belief in a truth or fact.” 
Without this element, he thinks, Christianity would lose its hold 
as other ethical systems have lost theirs. ‘“ Where,” he asks, “on 
all the earth and in all the known history of man can you find 
signs of continuous progress except in Christendom?” Orthodox 
as this position is, Bishop Moorhouse maintains that the doctrine 
of the Atonement in the crude form in which it is commonly 
stated is unscriptural. ‘“ While I believe,” he declares, “most 
heartily in the doctrine of the Atonement, I am sensible that with 
respect to the manner in which that Atonement was made my 
faith departs widely from that of many good and intelligent 
Christians.” The conception, he writes, “ of our Lord’s vicarious 
punishment, with all its wide-branching and repulsive conse- 
quences, has been introduced into the Bible by mere theorists.” 
The Bishop quaintly reminds his readers of the words of Gregory 
of Nazianzen, who numbers speculations upon the sufferings of 
Christ “among those things on which it is useful to have correct 
ideas, but not dangerous to be mistaken.” 








The Sayings of Jesus. Collected and arranged by Harry 
Roberts. (Gay and Bird. 1s.)\—Words of Wisdom. By the 
Rev. G. T. P. Streeter, B.A. (George Bell and Sons. 2s.)—These 
two little books present the words of Christ as they are recorded 
in the Gospels, separately from the story of His life and deeds. 
In Words of Wisdom the sayings have been taken from the New 
Testament in the order in which they occur, an excellent index 
being appended. In The Sayings of Jesus the words of our Lord 
are arranged according to their subject in short chapters with 
suggestive headings. Both books are likely to be very useful, 
and we think, with Mr. Streeter, “that the faith of some may 
be augmented by the perusal of these words, unadulterated, 
of the great Teacher.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Ibex Shooting on the Himalayas. By Major N. Taylor. (Sampson 
Low, Marston,and Co. 6s.)—Major Taylor has succeeded in doing 
what very few sportsmen seem able to accomplish. He has described 
a hunt clearly and simply from start to finish, so that we can 
follow the climbers, see the stalk, and appreciate the tension of 
the last hour or so. He keeps to the story he is telling, tells 
it well, and uses the right word in the right place. The shikari, 
Lassoo, occupies a prominent position in these arduous stalks, and 
he seems to have possessed as nearly as possible the judgment, 
the perfect knowledge, and the mountaineering skill of the ideal 
shikari. He talks like a book, and we realise that he is a fine 
character. Major Taylor in recording his first experiences gives 
the reader his impressions, which have the freshness natural to 
novelty, a freshness in which the true value of the shikari is 
apparent. He is indispensable, especially when be holds you by 
the legs while you shoot from the edge of a precipice. Many 
sportsmen, however, forget how dependent they are on his 
guidance,—with them the Sahib is first, then the sport, lastly the 
shikari. Major Taylor puts all the incidents of an.ibex hunt in 
their true proportions, for the avowed purpose, he says, of 
instructing beginners, and also, we think, from a sense of fitness, 
and a very vivid narrative he makes of it. We should like to have 
seen a photograph of the poultry going up to the hills perched on 
the top of the coolies’ loads. This isa capital little book, and would 
be recognised as such by sportsmen who will never see an ibex. 
The photographs do not represent the actual country, but they 
are typical enough to be regarded as a harmless fraud. 


Public Control of the Liquor Trafic. By Joseph Rowntree and 
Arthur Sherwell. (Grant Richards, 2s. 6d, net.)—Messrs, Rown- 
tree and Sherwell return to the vexed question of the Gothenburg 
system, and the general policy of putting the sale of spirits 
under public control. We are in sympathy with their objects, 
and we also concede the difficulty of correctly interpreting 
statistics. The Gothenburg returns of arrests for drunkenness show 
formidable figures. In 1902 there were 47 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation. Onthe other hand, the sale of spirits in the city had 
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diminished from 27°45 litres per inhabitant in 1875 to 14°62 in 
1902. But there was a vast increase in the consumption of beer, 
from 16:4 to 50 litres. As to spirits, it must be remembered that 
in Sweden they cost less than a third of what they do in England. 
The whole subject is full of complexity and doubt. 


A single-volume edition of the Encyclopaedia Biblica (A. and C. 
Black, 80s.) is certainly a triumph of the typographical art as 
regards both paper and print. The volume is of great but not 
intolerable weight, and it contains two thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-two pages, all double-columned. The whole contents 
may be estimated at about five million words, condensed into 
something less than three hundred cubic inches. The figures 
suggest an interesting contrast between ancient and modern book 
forms. How much space would this bulk of matter occupy in an 
Uncial manuscript ? 


The British Case in French Congo. By Edmund D. Morel. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—The Spectator, in reviewing Mr. Fox Bourne’s 
book about the Congo Free State, pointed out as one of the evils 
caused by Belgian misgovernment the demoralisation of the French 
Congo. This book amply justifies the remark. The treatment to 
which British merchants have been subjected is nothing less than 
shameful, while as to the natives the system followed is bound to 
have similar consequences to those seen in the Free State. The 
country has been parcelled out into huge “concessions.” It is 
claimed that in these the natural products of the soil belong to 
the concessionnaires; the natives are bound to collect them for these 
and for no one else, at such rates as the privileged parties may 
choose to pay. Here is a sentence from the judgment by which a 
British appeal was rejected :—* The rubber belongs to the Concession- 
naire Company, and not to the native who gathers it. The latter, in 
bringing produce to the Company, does not sell that produce, 
because he does not own it, but receives a price or salary, which is 
the remuneration of his services.’ Unhappily, M. Decrais, the 
French Colonial Minister, has literally adopted this monstrous 
proposition. The injury to British trade is great, but the 
scandalous wrong to the natives of the Congo region is ten 
times worse. Slavery is simply re-established. If the civilised 
world is not going to allow the work of centuries to be undone, 
it must act. 


Islam. By Stanley Lane-Poole, Litt.D. (Hodges, Figgis, and Co.) 
—Professor Lane-Poole describes Islam from the peint of view 
of a friendly observer. He brings out its strong points, the chief 
among them being, perhaps, its brotherhood. Christian brother- 
hood practically stops short at the white race; Islam accepts all 
colours as equal. ‘I'he weakness of the system, the position of 
woman, is mentioned ; for a general appreciation of the good and 
bad of Islam much more is wanted. The very important subject 
of the tolerance of the faith is not dealt with. What would an 
orthodox Muslim ruler do if he were absolutely without any 
check from external powers? That is an important question. 
But, then, it might be asked, what would the Pope of Rome do 
in similar circumstances ? 


A Sailor Apostle. By Frank T. Bullen. (R.T.S. 6d)—We 
should like to know whether or no this is a true story. Inter- 
esting in any case, it would then be a remarkable record of ex- 
perience. In such experiences we heartily believe. If we differ 
from Mr. Bullen’s view of them, it isin this, that he seems to hold 
that no man can be “a Christian” without them. If “Alec,” a 
right-living man, who knew what place religion should have in 
life, “was not yet a Christian,” then there are “few that be 
saved.” 


Hints to Girls. Compiled by E. F. D. (S.P.C.K. 1s.)\— 
This little volume is addressed, in the main, to girls leaving 
elementary schools. It puts before them the courses open to 
them. These may be roughly divided into a continuation of 
education and immediate employment. Those who are able to 
give more time to learning, at technical schools and the like, reap 
from it a great advantage. Immediate employment attracts, and 
is sometimes necessary, but it means a lower level of work and 
wage. Pp. 11-36, then, are given to the subject described as 
“Means to an End,”—i.e., the training to be got after the 
elementary school has been left; pp. 37-87 to “Employments.” 
The remaining space is not less usefully occupied with hints as to 
the societies that help girls; the way in which leisure hours 
should be spent; what should be done in case of illness, slight 
or serious; with warnings of the dangers which beset the path of 
young women in great cities. We hope that these most useful 
“ Hints ” will reach those for whom they are intended. 


The Memories of Sir Llewelyn Turner. Edited by J. E. Vincent. 
(Isbister and Co. 16s.)—These “ Memories” occupy a large 








eT, 
volume of nearly five hundred pages. Much of their interest ig 
local; some of the persons commemorated were Certainly not 
famous; many of the sayings and doings recorded are scarce] 
worth preservation; generally, the proportion of good things 
to the whole bulk of the book is but small. § much 
we say to warn our readers. They may be assured, however 
that there is a fair amount of good reading in the book 
Perhaps the most valuable part of it is that which concerns 
nautical affairs. Sir Llewelyn Turner knows as much about them 
as any amateur, and more than many professionals. Chaps, 6-7 
may be specially commended to our readers. Future historiang 
of the Bar will find some useful material in chap. 4, wherg 
Sir Llewelyn records his impressions of a multitude of 
Judges, from Chief Justice Tindal (of whom he can say vidi 
tantum) down to the late Master of the Rolls (Sir A. L. Smith), 
It is in this portion perhaps that the best stories are found, 
Lord Bramwell is naturally conspicuous among Sir Llewelyn’s 
legal worthies. One would like to have heard his satire on the 
medical men of a certain Northern city. A whole crowd had come 
to testify to the insanity of a prisoner accused of murder, per. 
petrated, it should be said, by slow poisoning. Some of thesg 
gentlemen had never seen him. The next day a prisoner charged 
with some petty offence had pleaded “guilty.” The Judge told 
him that the plea was a great mistake when there was so great an 
array of medical talent at his service. 


Nw Epitions.—Two new series deserve a warm welcome, 
The first is ‘The Library of Standard Biographies ” (Hutchinson 
and Co.), which will be devoted to reprints of famous Lives, We 
note to-day in this charming series Memoirs of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, from the French of F. de Bourrienne, newly 
edited, with Notes and a Chronological Table, by Edgar 
Sanderson, M.A. (1s. and 2s.),a work of high reputation which 
it is a great gain to have brought within easy reach.—Tho 
other series is “The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and 
Coloured Books” (Methuen and Co.), and in it we note to-day 
The Life of John Mytton, by “Nimrod.” John Mytton was one of 
the most extraordinary of human beings, and his Life, if as 
nothing else but a “shocking example,” is worth reading. Also 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque, a specimen of 
the humour which amused the early nineteenth century. Both 
series are charmingly got up, and show the wonderful taste and 
efficiency with which modern cheap books are produced. We 
wish both series the many readers they deserve. 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 870.) 








CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 


IN “LIBERTY” COLOURINGS, 


New and varied stocks 
specially prepared for 
the coming Season... 


Patterns forwarded post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIO ELECTRIO FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not ?—should secure a copy 
of Tue Mutuat’s Report.’’—Scottish Critic, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
FUNDS ee ee ee ee ee £78,089,283 
INCOME... = se oe nen weet 15, 148.798 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339 

Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders, 











Send for Annual! Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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TIUANCE ASSURANCE €O., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.¢, 


EsTaBLIsHED 1824, 





tal-5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


ORD Ber Patiths G.C.V.0., Chair 

ight Hon. Li fHSC , G.C.V.0., irman, 

. ors Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

ary oa Lord Battersea. Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Bigs yendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

P, Ca sMaugustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 

Francl \ Besanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 

Perey enelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. ‘as Heury Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 

Thomas William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
TE tor Esa. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

et C, W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel I’. Anderson Stebbing, 
" + Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

Mini or-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G. 3.V.0., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 
Cc 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


Capl 











URANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
eve bar pee Capital Kedemption Policies issued, : 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ate Rates of Premium. 
se poouses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indis utable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
i business. 
So Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY (the Royal Furriers) 


STORAGE undertake the Storage of Furs and Fur Garments 


upon moderate terms. All furs entrusted to their 
care are stored in specially prepared cool chambers, 
and receive coustant expert attention. Preservation 

OF from moth is guaranteed. Scale of charges upon 
application, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


BROWNING’S 


CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New AppREssS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


FURS. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownie, F.B.M.S.,F.BAS. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from above. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton 
Garven, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


| R | Ss H Fish Napkins, 2/11 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 perdcz. 

fable Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Samples and Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114 each. Strong Huckaback 
Price Lists 


Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Towel- 
post-free D A Mi A S K ling, -/3 per yd. Dusters, from 3/3 per 
psc daa doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


TABLE anv House LINEN. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.-—Vide Works 








by Drs. TrEvEs, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


GLOVES. 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. | gry Ag tee Rag ag for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM AnpD FREEBODY, WIGMORE STREET, W. 








OR SALE, by Private Treaty, an OLD-ESTABLISHED 
"PROPRIETARY SCHOOL for GIRLS, chiefly Day Pupils, in_ one 
vt the best residential suburbs of an important town in the North of England. 


inion specially built for school purposes, large and commodious. Rent 
£250; Jncome for current school year over £2,000, Fullest information and 
ao of books guaranteed to bond-side intending purchasers.—Address, 


+," Care of Spectator Ollice. 








“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Purr Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Grifiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 

Because it is GOOD. ‘Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. S. 

Recause it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E. N. 


18/- per dozen bottles . 
10/6 5,  y» 4 bottles } Delivered free in London. 


Grown and Exported by E, STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
DIAMONDS, 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c,, 





VALUED OR PURCHASED, 
From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 
1 § 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, EC, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772, 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 








oh nn he aa in = 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public asf and nag 4 approved ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Educational Institutions. The superior 

vitality of the classes to which the Facerperate®: ty Reged. Chester, 


Society’s business is restricted has —— 


largely increased the profits divisible 9 5 P ALL M ALL, S.W. 


among the Assured. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane 
BUI FE EA eosin cccicccccuccccascases hinccidcenads £2,278,640. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
ITUTION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INST bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

















No. 48 Gracecuurcy Street, Lonpox, E.C. 


H AM P T ON S’ 


Series of 20 Catalogues illustrate the latest 
productions in every article required for 


FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 





Every Illustration in these books is a reproduction of a photograph made direct 
from the actual article, and will materially assist purchasers in arriving at 
a decision as to the style to adopt for each room respectively, and in 
discovering, by comparison, the best value obtainable for each separate 
ftem. 


Any one or more of these books will be sent free on receipt of the necessary 
particulars of the applicant's requirements, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a 

Adeler (M.), In Happy Hollow, cr 8vo ....... ieosimeese soossseseeees(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Benson (E. F.), The Valkyries: a Romance, cr 8vo seniennmansel Dean) 6/0 
Bourne (S. E.), The Book of the Daffodil, cr 8v0 .........s00+00+0.---(Lane) net 2/6 
Brochner (J.), Danish Life in Town and Country. cr 8Vo ...... omen net 3/6 
Browning (O.), Impressions of Indian Travel ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Carpenter (E. J.), The American Advance, 8VO_ ............s0+-0e+++-e-(Luane) net 10/6 
Coates (T. F. G.) and Bell (R. 8S. W.), Marie Corelli: the Writer and the 


RII B80 BD oss vase cvs nse voxcvensens <ovhevonatenssacansincerkedsve seietpab ee IBOD) GIO 
Davidson (J. W.), The Island of Formosa, Past & Present (Macmillan) net 25/0 
Delannoy (B.), M.R.C.S., cr 8vo .. a ... (Ward & Lock) 3/6 









Descamps (E.), New Africa, cr 8vo...... Low) 5/0 
Diehl (A. M.), A Man in Love, cr 8vo ........... ‘by & Long) 6/0 
Escott (T. H. S.), King Edward and his Court, Unwin) 16/0 


Fausboll (V.), Indian Mythology according to the Mahabharata (Luzac) net 9, 
Fisher (H. A. L.), Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship : Germany, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Fitzgerald (P.), Lightning Tours, cr 8V0 .............. pdb Siactusnsdrsiabel (Everett) 2/6 
German Ambitions as they Affect Britain and the United States, by Vigilans 
Sed ALQuus, Cr BVO ........sssseeseeesssssssosceseseeseescereseseecee(SMith & Elder) net 2/6 
Griffis (W. *. Young People’s History of Holland, cr 8vo ...( pay & Bird) 7/0 
Griffith (G.), The Lake of Gold, cr 8V0..........s:ccsssssrserseeseseee(Ee Ve White) 6/0 
Hallett (A.), The Daisy Ballads, 18m0.............000+ seeeeeee(Constable) net 5/0 
Hammond (J. L. Le B.), Charles James Fox: a Political Study (Methuen) 10/6 
Hartog (W. G.), Lectures et Conversations Francaises, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 2/6 
Helmolt A on F.), The World’s History, Vol. III., imp 8vo aeinenlinn} net 15/0 
Hill (L. E.), Athletics and Out-door Sports for Women ...(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Hilton (H.), Mathematical Crystallography, 8vo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Hodder (A.), A Fight for the City, cr 8V0 ........csccceccseceeeeeeeeeee(Macmillan) 6/0 
Holland (W. J.), The Butterfly Book: North America ...(Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Hooker (J. D.), A Sketch of the Life and Labours of Sir W. J. Hooker, 
8vo coscevabsdscctpsosebanscsaveroansesseteosdevsgass REORG DIRV SE amE) Don Sle 
( .), Music and the Higher Life, cr 8vo ............ ...(Reid) net 3/6 
Kastner (L. E.), History of French Versification (Oxford v. Press) net 5/6 
Kenealy (A.), His Eligible Grace the Duke, and other Stories, er 8vo 
(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Kingscote (W.), The Seekers: a Romance, cr 8V0..........+.+0+00.(C,. H. Kelly) bo 
0 
6/0 








Latter (H.), Précis Writing for Army Classes, cr 8vo.. s+eeeeee(Blackie) 
Le Queux (W.), The Three Glass Eyes, Cr 8V0..........sss0sseseeeeee0es( Lreherne) 
Macdonald (G.), The Religious Sense in its Scientific Aspect, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Macleod (D.), Doctrine and Validity of the Ministry and Sacraments of 
the National Church ef Scotland, cr 8V0..........0000000 W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
Monro (T. K.), Manual of Medicine, cr 8vo. sessoeseeeee(Bailliére) net 15/0 
Morrison (A.), The Red Triangle, cr 8vo........ . sessesereee( Nash) 6/0 
Miller (Wilhelm), Diary and Letters, cr 8V0............ss0se0eeeeeese(Luzac) net 6/0 
Myers (A. W.) and others, Lawn Tennis at Home and Abroad (Newnes) net 10/6 
Old Age Pemsions, Cr 8V0 ........cceececscssneesceeceeceeseeeeseesceeeee( Macmillan) net 2/6 
Oser (L.), Diseases of the Liver, roy 8vo .. (Saunders) net 21/0 
Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Terrestris, 4to... Methuen) net -—* 





3/6 









.( 










Partsch ¢. -), Central Europe, 8V0.........60+ ...(Heinemann) 7/6 
People of the Whirlpool, cr 8V0 ............sssceseesesscessenereees ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Polo Penies Registered at Hurlingham, 1897 to 1902, 8vo......... (Vinton) net 5/0 
Ponsonby (M. V.), The Preposterous Yankee, cr 8vo (Limpus Baker) 6/0 
Powell (F.), The House on the River, cr 8V0  ........ssesseseeeseeseesenees Harper) 6/0 
Protheroe (C.), Life in the Mercantile Marine, cr 8V0 ............00 Lane) net 3/6 
Rawnsleyi(H. D.), Lake CountrysSketches, er 8vo........ d a net 5/0 
Riddle of the Sands (The), ed. by Erskine Childers, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Riegel (F.), Diseases of the Stomach, roy 8VO ..........eseeeerees Saunders) net 21/0 
Sir Anthony & the Ewe Lamb, by the Author of ‘‘ Lady Beatrix” (Harper) 3/6 
Snell (C. R.), Modern Suburban Homes, 4t0 ..........sssesseeeesees (Batsford) net 7/6 


Stephens (J, E. R.), Digest of Highway Cases, 8vo (Sanitary Pub. Co.) net 21/0 
Steward (H. T.), The Records of Henley Royal Regatta, 1839-1902, 4to 
(Richards) net 21/0 
Victory (L. H.), Imaginations in the Dust, 2 vols. 12mo .........(Gay & Bird) 10/0 
‘Weed (C. M.), The Lives of Some Everyday Butterflies (Heinemann) net 5/0 


Winchilsea (Countess of), Poems, 8V0 ............ssssesceeeeeesseeeeeeeee(Luuzac) net 15/0 
Wyllie (W. L.), Nature’s Laws and the Making of Pictures (E. Arnold) net 15/0 
Wynne (M.), Mollie's Adventures, Cr 8V0...........sceeceeserseecee (W. R. Russell) 2/6 








Yeats (W. B.), Where There is Nothing: a Play, cr 8vo (A. H. Bullen) net 3/6 
iis? s Co UN TY COUNCIL. 
GENERAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


The GENERAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the WILTSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS trom 
ersons possessing experience in Higher Education and Elementary Education 
oan APPOINTMENT of DIRECTOR of EDUCATION in the County of 
ilts. 

The Salary will commence at £600 a year, with travelling expenses and 
necessary clerical assistance. 

The person appointed will be required to reside in Wiltshire and to devote 
his whole time to the appointment. He will not be entitled to any Pension or 
Superannuation Allowance on the termination of his tenure of office. 

Forms of _ ge may be obtained from the Clerk of the County Council, 
Trowbridge, Wilts, with whom all applications must be lodged not later than 
Wednesday, June 10th, 1903, 


Trowbridge, Wilts, May, 1903, 
EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


TIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. — The COUNTY 
COUNCIL of the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE REQUIRE the 
SERVICES of a GENTLEMAN as DIRECTOR of EDUCATION. Salary, 
£1,000 a year. Applications, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, 
must be received by June 5th.—For particulars, apply to the CLERK, 
Technical Instruction Committee, County Hall, Wakefield, 


R. W. MERRIMAN, 
Clerk of the County Council. 











NSPECTOR.—The COUNTY COUNCIL of the WEST 

RIDING of YORKSHIRE REQUIRE the SERVICES of an INSPECTOR 

in special reference to Elementary Education. Salary, £6000 year, Applica- 

tions, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, must be received by 

June 5th.—For particulars, apply to the CLERK, Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee, County Hall, Wakefield. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is PREPARED to MAKE an APPOINTMENT to the 
CHAIR of LATIN, vacant through the resignation of Professor Wilkins. 
Candidates are invited to forward applications to the REGISTRAR not later 
than Monday, June 8th next. 
A detailed Statement of the Conditions may be obtained from the Registrar. 
S. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


OLSTON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM ROAD, 
BRISTOL.—REQUIRED in September—(1) MATHEMATICS AND 
FORM MISTRESS, Graduate or equivalent preferred, good experience 
essential; (2) ART MISTRESS, Art Teacher’s Certificate and good experience 
essential, Ablett’s Artist Teacher Certificate desirable.—Apply, with full 
particulars, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 








Pers 2) 
QGitY OF WORCESTER 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED by the WORCEST 
ee beige for the POST = —“ CIPAL of the Vietone Sao 
chools, at a commencing salary of £300 per ann isi 
—— dy = £350. oe mim vising “by annul 
‘he work of the Institute comprises a Day School of Scie 
Principal will act as Head-Master), Schools of Art, Science, Covet > 
Technology, with Day and Evening Classes, and a Pupil Teachers’ Liber] 
The late Principal was also University Extension Lecturer for the District, 
The gentleman appointed will be expected to devote his whole time to hig 
duties, and to assist generally in pote higher education in Wore tel 
He must be a Graduate of one of the Universities in the United Kingdom, is 
not more than forty years of age. » and 
Applications, accompanied « not more than four recent testimonials must 
on or before 8th June, 198, 


be delivered at my office, Guildhall, Worcester, 
SAMUEL SOUTHALL, Town Clerk, 





endorsed “ Victoria Institute Principal.” 


Guildhall, Worcester, 


18th May, 1903. 
i ———— 
tern COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) ‘ 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LECTURESHIP in LATIN will be VACANT at the end of this Sessio 
—Applications must be sent by June 13th to the SECRETARY of the Coll - 
from whom all information may be obtained. Be 

H. WALTON, Secretary, 


se roee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) ; 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL will APPOINT an ASSISTANT to the HEAD of the 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for next Session. Preference will be given to 
candidates with experience in a Secondary School who hold a Science degree 
or its equivalent. 

SS eye should be sent in by June 17th to the HEAD of the TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT, from whom all information can be obtained. 











Yee COUNCIL of the ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of HEAD-MISTRESS of ST. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL (St, 
Katharines). Thirty copies of the application and of not more than four 
testimonials, with names of referees, to be in the hands of the undersigned 
by 15th June, The Head-Mistress appointed will enter on her duties og 
24th September.—For further particulars apply to 

St. Leonards Lodge, St. Andrews, Fife. A. SHEWAN, Secretary, 

19th May, 1903, 


ITERARY GENTLEMAN WANTED as READER 

and COMPANION to LIVE ABROAD. Must be unmarried; have an 

agreeable voice; must be cultivated and conversational ; highest references; 
liberal salary.—Address, ‘‘ G, J.,” Box 709, Willings, 125 Strand, W.C, 


O PUBLIC LIBRARIES or Other PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS.—An OFFER is made of ONE POUND A WEEK towards pay. 
ment for CLERICAL SERVICES on the appointment of a Gentleman, to be 
named by the donor.—For further particulars address “J. G.,” care of Messrs, 
Danby & Brooks, Solicitors, Cornhill Chambers, E.C. 


CHOOL TRANSFER. — PREPARATORY DAY 

SCHOOL for BOYS of the upper classes in fashionable neighbourhood 

for IMMEDIATE TRANSFER, n exceptional opening for a well-connected 

Oxford or Cambridge Graduate.—Apply to R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., Seholastic 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Sergey, F.RS, J, 
Cuurton Cottis, M.A,, Matpen, M.A., W. Bippmany, M.A,, G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapeav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Hucuenet, Terrick WiLitams, C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium, 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application, 


eer en COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

TWO REID SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, each of the value of £31 10s., TWO 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £48, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at the 
College on June 25th and 26th. TWO DECCAN SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 
the value of £50, will be awarded in June, 1903.—For further information apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. 


R I G H T O 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 




















N, 





Principal—C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. 





DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and for the London University Degrees, 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the first year's Medical 
Course. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL= 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for Boys between 9 and 14 years 
of age on June 11th, 1903, will be competed for on July Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on July 22nd, 
at 1.30 p.m. — Apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


(77>. SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 7th and 8th for TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Five 
Senior, Ten Entrance Scholarships,—three restricted to Sons of Clerey. 
Examination November 24th, 25th, 26th, 1903.—Particulars from the SECBE- 
TARY, Haileybury, Hertford. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sit 
William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mn. 
Henry Sidgwick, &c. TERM BEGAN on MAY Ist.—For information apply 

















to the Head-Mistress, Miss M, I. GARDINER, 
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™ MONIOA’S SCHOOL 
S TADWORTH, SURBREEY, 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
London. . , : 
rsity andForeign Mistresses, 
Balt of Uellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
acultured and refined home. 


Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOOL REOPENED MAY 138th. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for * Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects, Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
hysical training and outdoor pursuits, Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
ighly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal ; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders, 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


RANCE, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 
selection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS' Schools on 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J.& J. 
Paton, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


RANCH. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad, Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil;PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


NGHIEN-LES-BAINS.—A FAMILY of good social 
position, occupying villa on borders of lake, OFFER a HOME to 
YOUNG PEOPLE wishing to acquire Freuch. Boating, tennis, &c, Refer- 
ences exchanged.—Particulars from ‘“M. J.,” The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, 
York. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for omer form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of p Mire ie 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


L &£ N A L M O N OD. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY Sth and 9th, 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20). One Bursary of £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers, Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy.—Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. BR. F, HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishor 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSI PY. -@ DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
Ss ns Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
m. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY. 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds, Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application tc 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classicai 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for oo Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 












































as KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 





Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER, 





Public School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions, 
Open healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY 16ru. 
For information and Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to me teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trainsd on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford, 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. 

The Buildings have been designed and erected forthe School-grounds, 7 acres, 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &e. 

Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A,, Head-Master. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permit 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL,.—Boys may be admitted from 9 — of age, to 
pass into Senior School at 15.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Teilsted, Essex, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-fieid; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languages and Music. SUMMER TERM 

BEGAN MAY 6ru.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


YCHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class, 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds, Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession.—Address “T.,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


T, STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses, upils 
prepared for University Exams. Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 guineas, 
Reduction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 

EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 per annum, £30 per 
annum, £20 per annum) to be COMPETED for on JULY Ist, 2nd. Council 
Nominations (£15 per annum) for Candidates reaching required standard. 
Fees, £75 per annum.—Apply, the Head-Master’s SECRETARY. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY Ist, 2nd, 3rd, to fill up not less than Seven 

Residential Scholarships, Two Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 

tions.—For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. 






































ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. ‘The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. ‘Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY. LTD. Chairman 

Rey, Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress : Miss RENTON. Spacious School Build 
ings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Room, &c.; large 
Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.--Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position; modern detached house 
ial attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Heler 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 











LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated, Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—“ G.,’’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 
School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 
&c.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 
home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward pupils,— 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c. 








LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT. PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 





td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Trifcem, Loodov,” Telephore No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A BESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large s;rounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee, Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
veautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of 
the Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for 
the Universities. ‘There are several Scholarships attached to the School which 
will be competed for iv July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss I. C, Roper, 
M.A, London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Stat? 
of Visiting and Resideut Mistresses. Two House Scholarships of £30 und £25 re- 
spectively will he ofiered for competition in June, 1903.—For particulars apply 
to Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 




























T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-tields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head- 


Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
=. BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
olf, &e. 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 

The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.--ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb) and Miss POTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tenms and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music. Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcurving, &c., are given.—lllustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May Sth, 1903. 














ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 





EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED | 
One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be | 
offered iu the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to | 


for COMPETITION in July. 


the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 


Educational Agency work) INTRUDUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ADY PRINCIPAL residing in Paris for July and at Sea- 

side for August, OFFERS to RECEIVE PUPILS for the SUMMER 

HOLIDAYS. Family life; moderate terms ; references.—Madame GAVARD, 
£12 Rue St. Jacqnes, Paris. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate, 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTEESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 

a SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 
received. Mr. Grierson’s Booklet ou **Stammering.” post-free, 1s,—Address, 
* Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck Street, Loudon, W 






































2 re, 
HOWELLS SCHOOL, DENBIgg 


Head-Mistress :—Miss BELOE, B.A., Hons. London 
Formerly Senior Mathematical Lecturer at Westfield College, London, 


THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be given in September 
of the Entrance Examination which will be held - HOWELLS seangaut 
DENBIGH, and at the DRAPERS’ HALL, LONDON, on JULY lst and 2 
The value of these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Day te 
of Professional Men of limited means, are such as to reduce all ex ae rd 
their education, board, and maintenance to the yearly payment of 220 or oan 
Gus Schelarship will b ded for MUSIC 
ne Scholarship will be awar or ; PIANO), th i 
which will be held at Denbigh only, . a» the Fanmtoatieg for 
Candidates must be approved by the Governors, 
- - such as are = elsh birth, 
pplications must be received by the CLERK, Howell’ 
before JUNE Ist. . slic 
Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ck oe A aa 
M\HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for th 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, naa 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T, H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr, E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, ’ 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 22nd and 23rd.—D. E. NOBTON 
M.A., Head-Master. ic 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted tc the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &,— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. j 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — Three 
Scholarships, value 90 gs. per annum; One Warden's Exhibition, value 
50gs.; Four Exhibitious, value 30 gs.; preference as to two of these being given 
to Army or Navy Class Candidates, will be competed for on July 29th, 30th, 
31st. Boys must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 19038. Also ''WO NAVY 
CLASS EXHIBITIONS, value 30 gs., for boys between 12 and 13,—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Tees for the Session (33 weeks) 36 to 
50 guineas. Applications to the WARDEN. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETakY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September l4th. Entrance 
Scholarships, July 1st, 2nd,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


C{UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—-Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 





and a preference will be 


Denbigh, 





























ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI. 
NATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, 11th, 1903.—For full particulars, apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Toubridge. 


rK\UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.DS.C.—~ 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 








{Y\PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 


: 4; SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam, July 7th. Valuable Schoiarships and 
Exhibitions to Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply BURSAR. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
b for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references. 


\HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
J SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 30th and 3ilst.—Apply to Rev. RB. D. 
SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea—The Rev. 
q W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds, Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, The Misses FOX. 


ELICATE GIRLS, or Girls Missing a School or College 
Term, should spend a few weeks at the new HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES recently opened in the mest bracing seaside 
resort in South Devon. 
Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, Langley House, Dawlish. 


ALVERN COLLEGE:—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY l4th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of 950, six or more of £30 per annum, Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children, 
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—_——_ 
OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
N VIVISECTION, 

2 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 


ESSAY COMPETITION. 


COUNCIL of the SOCIETY for the ABOLITION of VIVISECTION 

THR TWO PRIZES, of 8 guineas and 5 guineas ae, for the best 
OF ect best Essay on “VIVISECTION: WHY IT SHOULD BE 

4 TISHED.”—Rules : 1. The length of each Essay should not be less than 
AB words nor exceed 3,000. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 
aa Prize Essays will become the absolute property of the Society for the 
Tholition of Vivisecticn—3. Accurate references are required to be given for 
ay quotations made or experiments referred to.—4. The decision of the judge 
ak be accepted as final, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting 
it (The adjudication of the Essays will be made by Dr. Josiah Oldfield.)—5. 
Tasuccessful Essays will be returned to the writers, after the adjudication, if 

stage stamps are enclosed for the purpose.—6. Papers to be sent in not later 
ee ‘August 3ist, 1903, addressed to the SECRETARY, Society for the 
abolition of Vivisection, 23 Northumberland Avenue, London. 


re —_ 
Grr OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EsTaBLisHED 1807, 











FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved ou one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committec make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


i t the Institution, by 
rn : JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
$5 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


| aie HOMG@OPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


A SERIES OF LECTURES 
on the Science and Art of Homeopathy will be Delivered on 
Each FRIDAY in JUNE 


at the 
MARLBOROUGH ROOM, 
THE POLYTECHNIC, 309 REGENT STREET, W., 
at 5 o’clock . 

The Lecturer for June will be Dr. DYCE BROWN, one of the Consulting 
Physicians to the London Homeopathic Hospital. 

Members of the Medical Profession and Senior Medical Students are invited 
to these Lectures. 


T. GEORGE'S CHOIR SCHOOL, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

A TRIAL of VOICES wiil be HELD in JUNE, to FILL ONE or MORE 

VACANCIES AMONG the CHORISTERS of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 

Castle. The School is confined to the Sons of Gentlemen, and is preparatory 

for the Public Schools. Candidates should be between the ages of 8 and 10. 

Successful Candidates join the School in September.—For particulars, apply to 
H. F. W. DEANE, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., St. George’s School, Windsor Castle. 


WO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS OFFERED to 
BOYS under 11, to join small NAVY CLASS in September. Ten years’ 
record of successes. School recommended by Head-Masters of: Eton, Welling- 
ton, Haileybury, &c., and by Members of both Houses of Parliament.— 
“BRITANNIA,” e/o Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


LONDON RECTOR living in a West End Square close 

to Kensington Gardens, north side, would RECEIVE ONE or TWO 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN. A certain amount of coaching if required.—Address, 
“ CLERICUS,” Box 3586, Sell’s Advertising Offices, London. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistanee without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


PACIFIC LINE. 


LEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY, 
NORTH CAPE, &ec. 
*‘ORTONA’ (Twin Screw), 8,000 tons, 8,000 h.p., 
Leaving Liverpool Saturday, June 13th, for TRONDHJEM, MOLDE, NAES, 
GEIRANGER FIORD, SAEBO, GUDVANGEN, BERGEN, ODDE, and 
back to Liverpool, arriving about June 29th. 

‘ORTONA’ will make a further Cruise to NORWAY, the NORTH 

CAPE, &c., leaving Liverpool on Thursday, July 2ud, arriving back July 27th. 
Fares moderate. 

For passages, descriptive pamphlets, &c., apply to Thomas Cook and Son’s 
Offices; or to the Company's Agents in London, Anderson, Anderson, and Co., 
16 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or in Manchester 
to THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chambers, 
Piccadilly; orat the HEAD OFFICES of the Company,31 James St., Liverpool. 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL WHITSUNTIDE TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL. 
A Fortnight at Sea for £10. 
Three Weeks’ Tours, first-class throughout, for 
£12 and £15 lds. 
For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 
30 James St., Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

ri Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 



































NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
OF MEXICO. 





To the Holders of 
Common Stock (Voting Trust Certificates) of the 
National Railroad Company of Mewico: 


After prolonged negotiations we have entered into an Agreement with the 
Government of the United States of Mexico by which the latter will, on certain 
terms and conditions, acquire by purchase from us a very large amount of 
the several classes of the capital stock of your Company. 

The advantages to all other stockholders of having the Mexican Government 
largely interested as a stockholder in your Company are self evident. 

Besides these advantages the above-mentioned Agreement provides, among 
other things, as follows :— 

In the event of the purchase by the Gevernment being consummated, the 
Government will transfer to us, for sale to the Railroad Company at cost, its 
holding of £1,000,000 44 per Cent. Second Debenture Stock of the Interoceanio 
Railway Company of Mexico (Acapulco to Vera Cruz), Limited. By the 
acquisition of this debenture stock the National Railroad Company of Mexico 
will, with the preference and common sbares of the Interoceanic Com 
already owned, practically control the Interoceanic Railway, and thus not only 
secure a valuable line from the City of Mexico to Vera Cruz and the much 
needed outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, but become at the same time the largest 
railway system in Mexico. 

The Government will also procure, in the event of said purchase, in favour 
of the National Railroad Company of Mexico, a concession from the Executive 
of the United States of Mexico, subject to legislative ratification, to the 
in substance— 

That for a period of twenty years from October 31, 1903, no right, 
privilege or concession shall be granted by the United States of Mexico to 
any person or corporation, other than the National Railroad Company, to 
construct, maintain or operate any railroad of any kind (except branch or 
local lines connecting only with the trunk lines of the National Railroad) 
in a zone extending along the Northeasterly boundary of Mexico bounded 
on the Northeast by the Rio Grande River, and on the Southwest by a line 
drawn 50 kilometres Southwest therefrom and parallel therewith, and 
lying between the Gulf of Mexico and the meridian running through a 
point on the Rio Grande River distant 100 kilometres Northwest from 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, in the State of Coahuila, measured along said river. 
This, it is expected, will prevent for twenty years the construction of any 
line in the zone above described which would compete with your Company 
for through traflic with the United States. This concession will also pro- 
vide for its termination on January 1, 1907, unless the Railroad Com 
shall within three years from January 1, 1904, complete its line from 
Monterey to Matamoras (whereof about 140 miles remain to be built), and 
will also provide that on the application of the Railroad Company the 
United States of Mexico will consent to the consolidation of the ownership 
and operation of the properties of the National Railroad Company of 
Mexico, the Mexican International Railroad Company (already controlled 
by your Company) and the Interoceanic Railway of Mexico, a total of 
about 3,304 miles. 

The Agreement with the Government contemplates the conversion of the 
$33,350,000 common stock of your Company into two classes of stock, whereof 
$22,233,5334 is to be known as second preferred stock and $11,116,666% is to be 
known as deferred stock. The second preferred stock is to be entitled to 
receive dividends thereon, if and when earned and declared, up to, but not 
exceeding, 5 ag cent. in any year before any dividend shall be paid on the 
deferred stock, but such preferred dividends shall not be cumulative. After 
the payment in any year of dividends of 4 per cent. on the existing preferred 
stock and of 5 per cent. on the second preferred stock, holders of the second 
preferred stock and of the deferred stock shall be entitled to rank on an 
equality in the distribution of any profits that may then be distributed in 
dividends, if and when declared. Said second preferred stock and said deferred 
stock shall be issued only in exchange for and in conversion of the existi 
common stock of your Company, and at the rate of two shares of secon 
preferred stock and one share of deferred stock for every three shares of 
existing common stock. The Government has consented to include, as part of 
the shares to be purchased from us, the total issue of deferred stock which 
may be offered during a limited period, at the price of $10 per share in cash, 

The rights of the existing preferred stock will not be affected in any manner 
by the proposed arrangement. 

Holders of common stock voting trust certificates who may desire to avail 
themselves of the benefit of this arrangement must deposit their voting trust 
certificates, accompanied by proper assignments thereof, executed in blank, in 
New York with Messrs. Srerer & Co., or in Lonpon with Messrs. SPEYER 
BrotTuers, or in AMSTERDAM with Messrs. TEIXEIRA DE Mattos BROTHERS, on 
or before the 10th day of June, 1903. For voting trust certificates, so deposi 
Receipts will be given entitling the holders thereof, on October 31, 1903, and 
on the surrender of such Deposit Receipts, to receive certificates for second 
preferred stock to the amount of two-thirds of the common stock called for 
by voting trust certificates so Geposited respectively, and to a cash payment at 
the rate of $3°33 per share of such common stock, or at our option to the 
return, free of charge, of Voting Trust Certificates for the same number of 
shares of common stock so deposited. Stock certificates for second preferred 
stock will be issued only in shares of $100 each. Any fractional amounts of 
second preferred stock must be adjusted, in cash, by the holders of the Deposit 
Receipts at the time of their surrender, at prices to be fixed by Speyer & Co., 
by sale or by purchase of such fractional amounts as may be required to even 
their holdings. 

The consummation of the Agreement above referred to, is dependent upon a 
sufficiently large number of stockholders depositing their common stock voting 
trust certificates for conversion and disposition as stated above. 

Messrs. Speyer and Co. have agreed that they will, at the request of the 
Government and the National Railroad Company, act for a period of ten years 
as the fiscal agents of the Company. 

The Voting Trustees are of the opinion that the consummation of the pur- 
chase by the Government and of the plan outlined above will so strengthen the 
position of the Company and safeguard the interests of its security holders in 
the future that they will be justified in dissolving the Voting Trust. 

We consider the arrangement outlined above eminently advantageous to the 
holders of all bonds and shares of the National Railroad Company of Mexico, 
and we strongly recommend your prompt acceptance and your depositing 
hereunder the common stock voting trust certificates held by you. 

Holders of large amounts have already signified their approval by —— 
ing their common stock voting trust certificates under the terms of this 


circular, 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, 
SPEYER & CO., 
New York, 
Lonpon anp New Yors, May 27, 1903, 





“EVERYMAN.” 

Special Representations for Whitsuntide of this Old Morality Play are being 
given by the Original Company, under the personal direction of Mr. 
WILLIAM POEL, at 

The Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, London, S.W. 

Twice daily at 3,15 and 8.30 o’clock. Prices: 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., 2s, 6d., & 1s. 6d, 


“EVERYMAN.” 
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CONTENTS FOR J UNE. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


IS THE CABINET RIDING FOR A FALL 
ELEcTOR. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


EDITED BY 


Sypyey BuxToN 

UNGRATEFUL AUTHOR, 
A CHELSEA MENAGE,. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, By A. Maurice Low, 


By A. G. Boscawen, M.P. 
THE STORY OF UGANDA. 


WAGES. By G. Brna. 
TEUTOPHOBIA. By A Rerrrep Poritician. 


the Right Hon. 74 Horace RumsBo xp, Bt., G.C.B 
GREATER BRITATL 
i J. M AXSE CORBRESPON DENCE: — RUSSIA AND ENG- 
the Novoe Vremya).—-IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
Vedeution Defence Committee). 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, By Captain A. T. Manan, Author of 
“ The Influence of Sea Power upon ane yi BD | 
By 
THE WAR, ITS Core. AND FINANCE. By 
A CHALLENGE TO THE CRITICS. By Ay 
A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO MR. HANBURY. 
By F. I. M. 
THE INFLUENCE OF FREE TRADE ON 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By 


LAND. By S. Srromiatyixorr (Rédacteur of 
By A. H. Lorine (Secretary of the Imperial 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A ‘Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865 ; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862 Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876 ; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1860 ; Rosamund Gray, 
1798 ; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886 ; Omar * Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; *Mommsen’s perp. 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 *vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley’ s Poetical Pieces, 1823, — -BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 
2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Sciiooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850 ; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Sy monds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im: 
portance; Lady Windermere's Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 8 vols., 1871; Jackson’s dla Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard IIL, 
862 ; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 ; Singer’s Sh: ikespeare, 10 vols, ., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, § 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two. Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE ‘and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most vatuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner’s 
History, 1863; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Helps’ selon Conquest ; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; Woman of No Importance; § mé; Gardiner’s 
Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone, 1869 ; 
Gamonia ; Dr. Syntax’s Tours or Life of Napoleon, before 1821; Liibke’s 
History of Hotiptare; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851 ; Forlong's Rivers of 
Life; Decameron, 3 vols. .» 1886, or 2 vols., 1893 ; Inman's Ancient Faiths ; 
Guest’s Mabinogion; John Inglesant, 1880 ; Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchy ; 
Harry Richmond, 1871; Delany’s Autobiography 5 Crowe’s Painting ; Poems 
by Melanter, 1854 ; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 1840-7 ; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Watson’s History Halifax. Highest 
i given for Sporting Books, Old Poetry, Plays, Books with Coloured 
lates, Autograph Presentation Copies, &e. Libraries, collections, and single 
volumes purchased.—_HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 

of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 

rices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 

Sow Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN, 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from "Sheftield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflicld. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
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NOW COMPLETED. 


BIBLICA, 


THE LATEST BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.p,, 
and J, SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 


Assisted by many Contributors in Great Britain, Europe, and 
America. 





ee 


COMPLETE IN 


ONE 


VOLUME. 


Measuring 11 by 8 inches, and 3 inches thick, 
CLOTH, HALF LEATHER 
80s. 100s, 


Net prices: 











COMPLETE IN Each measuring 11 by 8 inches and 1} inches thick, 





TWO CLOTH. HALF LEATHER, 
Net wie per 40 50 
volume: Se 
VOLUMES. - 
Vol. I. Vol. I. Vol. II. Vol. fy, 
COMPLETE IN A-D. E-K, L-P, Q-Z, 
Each measuring 11 by 8 inches, and 2 inches thick, 
F O U R Net prices ~ — 
HALF PAPER 
CLOTH. LEATHER. LEATHER, BOARDS, 
VOLUMES. 
° 20s. 25s. 80s. 20s, 





COMPLETE IN 


SIXTEEN 


PARTS. 


Each measuring 10} by 7} inches, and } inch thick, 
Net price of each Part, 5s. 


Cloth covers for binding up the Parts in 4 volumes, 
price 1s. 6d. net each. 








FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





Published by 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 

(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 

AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 

GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 

PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOO 

aarti yl OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 

THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
NOW READY, NEW EDITION, THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 


aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 














Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. and 7.0. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Ola China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dis of 








Half a Million Sterling,—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C, 


same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Kast, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
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BLACKWOOD FOR JUNE. 


SERIAL.—PERSONALIA : PoxrticaL, Socran, 
AND ns. Lorp PaLmEerstoN—Lorp 
Jou RuvssELL—LORD BrouGHaM—SIR ROBERT 
Prei—BIsHOP Westcott—Dgan FARRAR— 
LorD GEORGE HamittTon—Mr. LaBoucHERE— 
LorD TwEEDMOUTH—ARCHBISHOP Davipson— 
Sin FRANCIS Jeune—Sir CHARLES HaLt—TuE 
Lorp ADVOCATE, &e., ke. ; 

mas Cumax. By Authoress of “ The Circle,” 

Lancs, SWORD, AND CaRBINE. 

THE privaTeERs.—1540-80. 

Cosas DE EsraNa.—II. 

CHILDREN OF Tempest. By Neil Munro. 

yun 10 THE PATRIARCHS. Translated by Sir 

Theodore Martin. 

To THE SouTH CoasT BY TURNPIKE Road. 

Tax PLEASURE OF ORDER. By Scolopax. 

A Great EsBTHQUAKE. By Sir Henry Cotton, 
K.C.8.L . 

Mosixcs Witnour MerHop.—Royat ProGREsses 

—Lorp Mityer’s ACHIEVEMENT—A Sum Born 
Homz Derence. By a Staff Officer. 
Wuuum Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
FOB JUNE. 


IurrRIAL RECIPROCITY: 
(1) By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell» 
Bart, M.P. 





2) By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
(8) By Benjamin Taylor. 

Home Ruse witHout SePaRaTion. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Drummond Wolti, G.C.B., 


.C.M.G. 

nas Boxy Hit Treaty. By P. T. McGrath, 

Conqurst BY Bank AND Ratuwars. By Alfred 

tead. 

“ T= Way or Dreams.” By Lady Currie, 

Free Liprarirs. By J. Churton Collins, 

Marriace with A DrceaseD WirFe’s Sister, By 
the Hon, Mrs. Chapman, : 

Ay Unpoputak Inpustry. By Miss Catherine 
Webb. 

STONEHENGE AND THE MipsuMMER SvunRISE. By 
Arthur R. Hinks (of the Cambridge Observa- 
tory). 

wank Wircues, WITCHERY, AND WITCHCRAFT. 
By Hermann Lea. 

Tae INcREASE OF CANCER. By Dr. Alfred Wolff, 

Tur Tay AND ITS DesiGNERS. By E. B. Havell, 

[yDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND IN Eeayrpt. By the 
Countess of Meath. 

last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

Lorp Kevin ON SCIENCE AND THEISM. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 
NOW READY. 


DON JUAN: 


Cantos 17 anv 18, 





74 pages, 1s., in Pictorial Wrapper. Sent post free 
for 12 penny stamps. 


London: ARLISS ANDREWS, Ltd.,31 Museum St. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LEeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS, by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 
[HE 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 








Paid-up Capital ... .».-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .....sssescssseeeseeesesere £950,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


Mrs. WARD’S 


LADY 
ROSE'S 
DAUGHTER. 


NEW NOVEL. 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 
122nd THOUSAND (Total Sales). 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ Readers have rarely 
heen led with such in- 
terest along the course 
of any novel.’’ 

—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD’S 


A pure Solution; 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCEBY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots 


17/6 9/9 





he ° ° 
2 2 / ° 23 / ° 
The BIEKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 
Phcenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 











Cheques (and fost-Office Orders 369 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 


ANDERSON & CO.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application te the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page...... eccccccccccccccccccehl0 10 
Half-Page 5 5 
Quarter-Page ..ccccccccecsece 
Narrow Column ...... 
Hailf-Column 
Quarter-Column .. 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ........ eccceeeehl4 14 0 
Inside Page ...... 1212 0 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
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Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 
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J. NISBET AND €0.'S BOOKS. 


LETTERS OF €E. 





Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d 


“The most delightful reading....... It “is impossible to speak _ highly of 


these letters, or of the beautiful life and character which they disp y: a 
—Speaker. 
By WALTER SICHEL. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. 


In fee volumes, with Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

net each. 
““We may say without hesitation that Mr. Sichel’s two volumes are an 
admirable contribution to history, fresh, entertaining, and full of new and 
carefully gathered information.”—Outlook. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 


1814-1871. In two volumes, with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 
S. net. 

“We must pronounce the work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement...... faithful, sound, and just.’’—Spectator. 


By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 
ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 


Position, her Politics, her Society, and her Letters. With Maps, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

** Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 
volumes on Italian life and prospects.’”’— World. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 


THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. Told for Boys and Girls. By the Author of ‘* Prisoners of the 
Tower,” “‘ Lord Roberts,” &c. With 32 large Pictures and Portraits, and 
beautifully bound, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A most delightful companion.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW NOVEL SERIES. 


Containing Works from the pens of some of the most Eminent Novelists. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with gold design on back. 

Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HUSBANDS .... 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE _.... a wee 
CASHIERED; AND OTHER WAR TALES 

THE STORY OF A MOTHER one oe oo 

HEARTS... ee ee ee * 

AL OF A JEALOUS WOMAN .... 

WHEN THE DREAM IS PAST .... ome ie 


JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 


By GERTRUDE 
se ATHERTON. 
By ANDREW Batrour, 
By J. H. Finpiater. 
By Katuarine Tynan, 
By Percy Waite, 

By Eva JaMEsoN, 


R. GURNEY 


(Mrs. RUSSELL GURNEY). Edited by Her Niecz. With Portraits in 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


THE LIFE OF 
FATHER DOLLING 


The First Impression of the Rev. C: E 
OSBORNE’S “ delightful biography » fa 
the Spectator calls zt) having been quickly 
exhausted, a Second Impression ts Ready To-day 
at all Librarzes & Booksellers’, price 12s, 6d. nel, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN 
BOY AT WESTMINSTER, 
1849-1855. 


By Captain F. MARKHAM, late Rifle Brigade, 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ One of those books that even @ stranger to mos 
Jigure in its pages finds amusing and entertaining.” * Of thove iy 


NATURE’S LAWS 
AND THE MAKING OF PICTURES 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Super-royal 4to, 15s, net, 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE ABSURD REPENTANCE, 


By 5T. JOHN LUCAS. 6s, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— It is not so much the story itself as the humorous 
and agreeable manner of its telling which makes Mr. St. John Lucas's novel a 
particularly diverting one. ‘The Absurd Repentance,’ with its genial atmosphere 
of good-fellowship and cultivated description of persons, events, and things affords 
most amusing and pleasant reading.” ’ 


THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE, 


By MILDEED SHENSTONE. 6s. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 





THE QUESTION OF REUNION WITH 
ROME. 


By B. WILLARD-ARCHER. 6s. 
“Tersely, vigorously, and brightly written, without exaggeration or distortion 
of fact. A most convincing indictment of the whole system.’’—Rock, 
“ Very vigorously set forth.””—St. James’s Gazette, 


“Do any readers wish for a really excellent and full, yet very compact, 
manual on the history and character of the Roman Church? If so, we 
emphatically commend this remarkably complete and well-written summary,” 

—Christian Commonwealth, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for x 
weekly exchange of books at the Bnd W.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, )} and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW aud SUBPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEV, 


JUNE, 1903. ConTentTs. 


Tue Latin RAPPROCHEMENT AND ANGLO-RussIAN ReELatTions. By Calchas, 
Tue Tsar, HIS MINISTERS, AND HIS MANIFESTO. By R. E. C. Long, 

A FrencH PreFACE aND Morocco. By A. J. Dawson. 

New LicuHT on THE CARLYLE CONTROVERSY. By W.S. Lilly. 
THEATRICAL BuSINESS IN AMERICA. By Charles Hawtrey. 

Tue Story oF PENRHYN QuaRRIES, 1865—1902. By Cygnus. 

Are THE IRISH LANDLORDS AS BLACK AS THEY ARE PaInTED? By Michael 
MacDonagh. 

Taree Opes or Hariz. By Richard Le Gallienne, 

Tue MiscuHieF In Mancuuria. By Wirt Gerrare. 

THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. By Edward H. Cooper. 

Present Day NEED IN AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION. By Harold Tremayne, 
A DANCE 1N THE PaciricIstanvs. By Frances Campbell, 

Tue Sunset OF OLD TateEs. By Fiona Macleod. 

IoLANTHE’Ss WeppING. By Hermann Sudermann. 

MankInD IN THE Maxine. VIII. By H. G. Wells. 

CORRESPONDENCE : 

ENGLAND AND THE Buack Baces. By E. G. King. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


g 
THE WORLD’S WORK, 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, MP. 
JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
Special Portraits of Mr. CHOATE, Sir ANTONY MACDONNELL, XM. 
CARNEGIE, and Mr. F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
Motors anpD MeN. By Henry Norman, M.P. 
Tue MacuInery oF Granp Opera. By Kathleen Schlesinger, (Illustrated 
from special Photographs taken at Covent Garden.) 
Tue Work or a PouiticaL Cartoonist. By “F.C.G.” (Iustrated.) 
Tue Secret oF Business. By Andrew Carnegie. 
Rerorm in Our Prisons. By Tighe Hopkins. (Illustrated from Photographs 
taken at Wormwood Scrubbs.) 
THe BATTLE OF THE TRaMWayrs. By F. A. McKenzie. 
Tur GrowTH OF GREECE. By the Athens Correspondent of The World's Work, 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. By an American. 
Prospects oF Income Tax Rerorm. 
Our Fisu Suppty. By Chalmers Roberts. (Illustrated.) 
Tue Most Famous Press in THE Worxp: a Description of the Oxford 
University Press. By Robert Donald. (lIllustrated.) 
Tue CHoIce OF A DAUGHTER’S PROFESSION. 
Att Asout [Rise Linen. By Robert Cromie. (Illustrated.) 
Rowine. By ‘‘An Old Blue.” (Illustrated.) W1xv Morors. (Illustrated.) | 
Books oF THE Monty. With Portraits of Mr. Zaugwill, “Frank Danby, 
*Q,” and Mr, Percy White. 
&c., &c. 39 Articles, 73 Illustrations, 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


The JUNE Number begins a New Volume, 1s. net of all Newsagents. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED. Highest Possible Prices Paid.—Alice’s 


Adventures, 1866; Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Paolo and Francesca, Ist edit.; 


any Ist Edits. of Hewlett; Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 1714; Dawkins’ Cave Hunt- 


ing, 1874; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878. Rare books supplied. Catalogues 





INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 


free, State wants.—JUCKES, Great Book Merchants & Exporters, Birmingham 
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mk. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
JUNE, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 





No. 33. 


AL ARTICLES : 
os IN THE MAKING. 


ON THE LINE. 

sHE IMPERIAL OUTLOOK.—CHARLES BILL, M.P. 

THE PENRHYN QUARRIES IN PERSPECTIVE.—W. EARL 
H 


ODGSON. 
ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.—Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAX- 


WELL, Bart., M.P. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF EGYPT. II.—A. SILVA WHITE. 
WHO SHOULD EMIGRATE TO CANADA? (illustrated),— 
T, ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 
CHARLEMONT HOUSE MEMORIES.—Edited by C. LITTON 


FALKINER. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF JAMES MARTINEAU.—REGINALD 
BALFOUR. 


A PEACE ODE FOR JUNE ist, 1902.—ROBERT BRIDGES. 
REVIEWS OF UNWRITTEN BOOKS. VIIL-IX. 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. XII.-XIV. 


BANK RATE AND THE MONEY 
MARKET faciun, tsts-to00. Sy te He Ivers Pauchave, 
FR.S., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Political Economy.” Royal 8vo, 
10s, 6d, net. 





[Just out. 


A NEW EDITION. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


By W. D. Haturvrton, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s 
College, London. Fifth Edition, being the Eighteenth of Kirkes’, With 
upwards of 600 Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates, large 
crown 8vo, 14s. 


AMONG THE NIGHT PEOPLE. 


By Cura D. Prerson, Author of “ Among the Farmyard People,” ‘‘ Among 
the Pond People,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Crown 4to, 500 pp., 25s. net. 
NEW ISSUE, WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN. 


GREEK COINS & THEIR PARENT 


CITIE S e «# Tour Round the Ancient Sites. By Jonw Warp, 
e FS.A. With a Scientific Catalogue of Mr. Ward’s 
Collection by G. F. Hirt, M.A. With 22 Autotype Plates, 500 Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and many Portraits. : 

ASelection of the Coins is now on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 

“Mr. Ward is fortunate in the state of his coins......We doubt if anything 
finer is known than the four Syracusan medallions,” —Times, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








A RECORD OF SECRET SERVICE RECENTLY ACHIEVED. 
NOW READY.—With 2 Maps and 2 Charts, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


Edited by ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Author of “In the Ranks of the C.I.V.” 


An account of the Cruise of the Yacht ‘ Dulcibella,’ being a page hitherto un. 
written, but of vital interest to all Englishmen, in the recent history of our 
relations with Germany. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CERMAN AMBITIONS AS THEY 
AFFECT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Reprinted with Additions and Notes from the “ Spectator.” 
By VIGILANS SED ZQUUS. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. Out-of-Print Books supplied. State wants. 
Catalogues free. Books bought. Any quantity for cash. igh prices paid for 
The Snob, 1829; Alice’s Adventures, 1866; Handley Cross, 1854; Lorna Doone, 
8 vols. 1869; Symonds's Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hewlett’s Earthwork, 1895, 


IMPORTANT NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s, 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF HARRY REVEL 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, 
Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 


First Larce Impression ExXnaustTEeD IN A Few Days. 
Stconp Impression Now on SAuz. 


PUNCH says:—“A decidedly interesting story...... The Baron 
warrants you that, be you mystified ever so much, yet will you 
not put down the book until, in company with little Master 
Revel, you have assisted at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo.” 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


THE DUKE DECIDES. 


By HEADON HILL. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


The MORNING POST says :—“ An excellent melodrama with 
all the most modern improvements. Mr. Headon Hill almost 
always hits his mark. ‘The Duke Decides’ is illustrated by Mr. 
Fred Pegram, whose excellent drawings (in which there is not a 
wasted touch) are admirable substitutes for long descriptions of 
persons and places. In this kind of novel the plot’s the thing; 
so cunningly wrought is Mr. Headon Hill’s latest plot that the 
main structure of it may be explained without enlightening the 
reader. It is all most thrilling.” 





NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


AN APRIL PRINCESS. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


TRUTH says:—“Tho humour is sparkling, spontaneous, and 
abundant. It is a very pleasant phantasy.” 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—“A daringly fresh and 
original book. It should make its author’s name.” 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


The DAILY EXPRESS says :—“ Written in the characteristically 
quaint style which has endeared this gentle humourist to 
thousands of people on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


The MORNING POST says :—“ Full of his peculiar charm.- The 
book may be commended to all who admire a delicate art.” 





POPULAR EDITION. NOW READY.—Price 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. Mi. BARRIE. 
Reset in new type, and containing 8 Full-page Ilustrations by 
W. HOLE, RB.S.A. 
The SPEAKER says :—* The reader is held spellbound.” 


The LITERARY WORLD says:—“ Here is a handsome and 
cheap edition of ‘The Little Minister’ that will doubtless further 





extend its circle of friends.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN gives each Quarter Prizes to the value of over £200, 





Ceeoe 


TO LOVERS OF POETRY. 


The following Twelve Quotations are set this week in the ** COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” QUOTATION PRIZE COMPETITION, 


Prizes to the value of £3, £2, and £1 are awarded each week. 


For particulars, send for a copy of thee COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., to be obtained at any Bookstal] or 
Newsagent’s, or direct from the PUBLISHER, THE County GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. Send six stamps, 


These are the Twelve Quotations appearing in the current number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN :— 


1.—Summer is coming, summer is coming, 5.—Well done, my pretty ones; rain roses still. 9.—Cover her face: mine eyes : 
I know it, I know it, I know it. ’ iedinitbiaina’ ‘ young. yes Caasles:, ip died 
2.—Young blood must have its course, lad, 6—Foe pou 5 pewsed my wate’ Dew many Sing 10 retire ; 


é 7 pay Away, 
And every dog his day, In the brave days when I was twenty-one. For see, the glow-worm lights her amorous fe» ' 
7.—Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines ; 


‘And birds had drawn their valentines, 11.—And like the Dutch, he gladly can agree 


3.—So like they were, no mortal f 
To live at peace now, and have fishing free, 


Might one from other know. 


12,—I hardly know a flower that blows 
In all ny garden plot. 
I think I may have seen a Rose 
And said Forget-me-not, 


4.—The nightingale has a lyre of gold, 8.—They carved at the meal 
The lark’s is a clarion call, With gloves of steel, ° 
And the blackbird plays but a boxwood flute, And they drank the red wine through the 


But Llove him best of all, helmet barred, 





Competitors are strongly advised when they are uncertain of their references to GUESS the name of the Poet quoted, In th 
ase of a tie, a good guess may win the prize. Therefore the name of some poet should be placed under every quotation. 


NOTICE.—A person wishing to enter for this Competition who has not time to get a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN and use the regulation Coupon can cut 
out this Advertisement, write the Names of the Poets and Works under each Quotation recognised, and send the same with 6 stamps to the MANAGER 
County GENTLEMAN OFFicE. <A copy of the paper will then beforwarded in due course, but the cutting from the SPECTATOR will in the circumstancesbg 
accepted instead of a Coupon, The name and address of the Competitor should be written on the SPECTATOR cutting. The answers must reach 
the County GenTLEMAN Oflice not later than Friday next. 


TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN awards every Week Prizes to the value of £6. For a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, six stamps should be enclosed with order. Send.for particulars to the MANAGER, Tue County Gentiemay 
Orrice, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO SOLVERS OF ACROSTICS. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN awards every Quarter Prizes value £30. In addition to this, at the end of each Quarter 
there are awarded Consolation Prizes value £10. Send for Particulars as above. 


If You Want to Buy or Sell |If You Want Old Statuary 


PRODUCE, SUCH AS BUTTER, OR GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
EGGS, POULTRY, &c., such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


If You Want to Buy Tf You Want a Gardener, 


2 GAMEKEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, COACHMAN, 
a Dog ora Hoi 86, GROOM, OR HUNT SERVANT, : 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 














THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 








If You Want to Buy a Cheap Country Property 


Send for a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, which contains each week particulars, not only of almost all 
the Cheap Land for Sale in the United Kingdom, but of many beautiful Country Houses and Estates for Sale. 


| 





ANOTHER FREE REGISTER. 


If You Want to Let or to Take a Furnished Country House, 


Send for a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, which contains particulars of a large number of 
Country Houses to Let Furnished for the Summer Months. 
You can enter your House as to let furnished, free of charge, and you can also, if you want to take a House, set 
forth your requirements free of charge. 
*,* For the nominal charge of 5s. you can have a Photograph of your House added to your advertisement, and so greatly increase 
the chance of letting it. 


a!) 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. Established 1862. Published 
every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 3 WELLINGTON SI., STRAND, W.C. Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard, Telegraphic Address—“ W hipstocks, London." 
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1! PUBLISHED.—THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 183. 





Jus = a 
The English Saints. 
By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., 
t f St. John’s College, Oxford, and Examining 
Fellow, Tutor, = ~—S to the Bishop of Ely, : 


Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s, 6d. net. 


i Influence of Christianity upon National Character, as 
The eabjont py he and Legends of the English Saints. The volume 


Ilustrated OY dix a complete text of a hitherto unpublished MS.—a Life 
sk oo amel Martyr, as in the Library of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
oan Appendix deals with the question of medisval miracles. 


q t interesting and informing......an extremely able presentation 
Py Tiron at has in our generation acquired a fasciiation such as to our 
grandfathers would have been unintelligible.”—Daily Chronicle. 


READY JUNE 3rp. 
Memoir and Letters of 
William Bright, D.D., 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Edited by the Rev. B. J. KIDD, B.D., 
Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
i troductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly 
Wik on J Fellow _ lt Tutor of University College, Oxford, : 
Demy 8vo, « oth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Law of Churchwardens 
and Sidesmen in 
the Twentieth Century. 


By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., 
Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durham ; 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net. 

i by a well-known authority on his subject deals concisely and 
PR wan the lagal position of the lay officers of parish churches, and states 
briefly the relations between them and the incumbent, as well as their civil and 
parochial functions. 


The Church in England. 


By the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, 
Canon of Lincoln, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. each. 
“We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his 
work.”—Church Times. é ? ; 
“We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the 
characteristic features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national 


character,” &c.—Times. 


Our Promised Peace. 


Thoughts on the Incarnation, Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 
T. T. NORGATE. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


This volume is uniform with Bishop Wilkinson’s “ For Quiet Moments” and 
Canon Kuox Little’s ‘‘Our Reasonable Service.” 

2th Edition. This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the Articles 
and considerably enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices of the Oniinal, 


The Prayer~book: 


Its History, Language, and Contents. 
By the Rev. Canon EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 
Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pages, cloth boards, 6s, 


“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. It 
isa work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The book deserves a 
high place in the literature relating to the Prayer-book.”—Church Times. 

- ‘The information given on all points connected with the Prayer-book is now 
very full, and the general care by which it is marked accounts for the attain- 
ment of a twentieth edition.” —Pilot. 


Keble College, 


Barrister-at-Law ; 


[Now ready. ‘ 











TEN EDITIONS of this Book have been issued within a short period, THREE 
in England, FIVE in Australia, and TWO in the United States, 


The Power of Womanhood; 
Or, Mothers and Sons. 
A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis, 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“If we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice 
Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to 
leave the issue in their hands.”— Guardian. 

“This is a very noble and outspoken book...... It will do everyone good to 
Tead it.”—Church Bells, 

“We should be glad to know that the book had found its way into the hands 
of a large number of both mothers and fathers,”’—Literary World, 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Under the Dome. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 


“The Bishop of London is a man of wide sympathy and wide experience, 
and this sympathy and experience are alike communicated to the huge 
audiences which he addresses ‘ Under the Dome.’”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 


MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Hon. D.C.L. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Director of the Royal 
College of Music. By Cuartes L.GRraves, With Photogravure Portraits, 
&c., 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK, 
STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 10s. net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. by G. K. 


CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* An extremely inter- 
esting study, which says freshly what is old, and adds to familiar truths certain 
novel points of view......One of the most illuminating and stimulating pieces 
of work which have been produced in our not wholly critical age.” 


MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A useful guide-book, clearly arranged, and well supplied 
with maps.” 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. With 9 Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ISLAND OF FORMOSA. 


Past and Present History, People, Resources, and Commercial Prospects, Tea, 

Camphor, Sugar, Gold, Coal, Sulphur, Economical Plants, and other 
Productions. By James W. Davipson, F.R.G.S., Consul of the U.S. for 
Formosa. With Maps and Illustrations, Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


By Joser Repuicu, of the Faculty of Law and Political Science in the 
University of Vienna. Edited, with Additions, by Francis W. Hirst, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


A Collection of Short Papers. Extra Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 





























8rd EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


INDIA: its Administration and Progress. 


By Sir Joun Srracuey, G.C.8.I, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
8vo, 10s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


By Otiver WENDELL Hotmes. With an Introduction by Sir Leste SterHey, 
K.C.B. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


WHAT IS MEANING? Studies in the 


Development of Significance. By V. WeLBy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NORTHERN WHIG.—“ Lady Welby’s plea for wider expression and a more 
perfect comprehension of the verities of existence is competently argued and 
convincing.” 











ATHLETICS AND OUT-DOOR 


SPORTS FOR WOMEN. Each subject being separately treated by & 
Special Writer. With over 200 Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 

ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 
Joun Maxweti’s Marriace. By; Tue Gipsy Marv. By W. H. Ogilvie, 
Stephen Gwynn. Chaps. 13-16. Somz Principres or Poetic Crit) 
THE CoLoNIEs AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. cism. By H. H. Dodwell. 
Basa tgs tor of the United Service| vewys, By Ed. Vincent Heward. 
A Fiepcetine Repusiic. By W.S.|4 Murppre-AcEep MepitaTion. B 
Barclay. Postumus, 
TuE GOLDEN VaLz. By Ernest Ensor.' Tue Ning Penaurn’s Eaas. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The JUNE NUMBER Contains :— 
THE, SULTAN OF MOROCCO JOURNEY TOWARD FEZ, 


SCHNEIDER, 
THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. By Henry Nerman and G, C. ASHTON 
JONSON. Pictures by André Castaigne. 
THE YELLOW VAN.—VIII. By Ricuarp Wuiteina. 
STRANDED IN A SPANISH HILL TOWN, By Tuomas Rosinson 
Daw Ley, Jun, 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 











By ARTHUS 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The JUNE NUMBER Contains:— 
ABOUT MAGNETS. Sketch. By Lawrence B, FLEtcHer. 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM DOG. Story. By Mary E. FitzGerap. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. A Serial Story. 
By Howarp PYLE. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young, 





8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; anp 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 





LIST 


DOPCOSHSSSOHOSHSSSSSOSOSOS ESOS COOOOOS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. Edited by Rocur Inopy, 


With an Introduction by THORNTON HUNT, and 12 Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. , 


ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE PUNJAB. Collected and Translated fron 


Original Sources by the Rev. CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.S8.A., Senior Chaplain to the Indian Government (retd.) With 122 Iuustrations by Nativg 


Handr, demy 8vo, 384 pp., 21s. net. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Edited, with an Introduction, by Hanotp E, Boruzr, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE UNDERSONG. By Hervert C. Macitwainz, Author of “Fate the Fiddler,” 


“*Dinkinbar,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ALISON HOWARD.” A Novel by a New Author, Miss J. E, Rait. Crown 8yo, 6s, 





HISTORY OF THE CHURCH AND STATE 


IN NORWAY. From the Tenth to the Sixteenth Century. By Tuomas 
B. Wiutusoy, M.A. Fully Illustrated, domy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM LA BRUYERE AND 


VAUVENARGUES. Reflexions and Maxims. Arranged by ELizaBETH 
Leer, with a Memoir. Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE, 1870-73. By 


GaprieL Hanotavx. Translated by J.C. Tarver, M.A, Illustrated with 
Portraits, 15s. net. 


THE NATION’S NEED: Chapters on Educa- 


tion. Edited by Spenser WiLEINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE. Trans- 


lated from the German by Witumotr Evans, M.D. With an Introduction 
by H. Trmprety Butstrope, M.A. Demy 8vo, over 1,000 pp., 31s. 6d. net. 


“Supplies a decided want in English medical literature......well worthy of 
careful attention.” —Athenzwm. 


CITIES OF INDIA. By G. W. Forrzst, 


C.L.E., ex-Director of Records, Government of India. Demy §Svo, fully 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. Witt 


James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. New Edition, 
2s, 6d. 


POEMS. By Beatrice Heten Barmpy, Author 


of *‘Gisli Sursson.”” Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HAROLD. By Lorn Lyrron. Re-issue of the 


Edition containing Mr. Grorce Laurence Gomme’s Introduction and 
Notes. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 


UNIFORM WITH ‘“‘ HAROLD.” 


READING ABBEY. By Cuarues Macrarnane, 


Re-issue of the Edition containing Mr. Groree Laurence Gomme’s Intro- 
duction and Notes. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION OF DE WET’S BOOK. 


THREE YEARS WAR. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE NATURE STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Rev. Canon Stewarp, M.A., and Atice E. MitcHeLt. Interleaved 
throughout with writing-paper, 2s. net. 


«The book may be cordially recommended to all nature students.” 
—School World. 


THE INTERNAL WIRING OF BUILDINGS. 
B 


y H. M. Lear. Illustrated New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen Sramay. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. [2nd Edition, 


SELECTED POEMS. By Grorce Merepirn. 


Pocket Edition, bound in brown paper boards, with parchment back, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW HOME. By Mrs. C. S. Pret. 


Illustrated by Acnes WALKER. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A NEW AND BEVISED EDITION of Mrs, Peel's Popular Manual on 
Furnishing. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
PARK LANE. By Percy Wants, Author of 


“The West End.” 


CASTLE OMERAGH. By Frayxronr Mow, 


Author of “The Jessamy Bride.” 


THE ROMAN ROAD. By “ Zack,” Author 


of “ Life is Life,” &ec. 


THE WAY BACK. By Axzzrr Kinross, 


Author of “ Within the Radius,” &c. 


THE STAR-DREAMER. By Acnes and 


EcGeErton CastTLe, Authors of “ Young April,” “ The Secret Orchard,” 


THE PAGAN AT THE SHRINE. By Pau 


Gwyrnve, Author of “ Marta,” 


No. 5 NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. P 
Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
Large super-royal, in paper boards, 5s, net quarterly, 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


Ingatherings from Our History and Literature. Demy 8vo, 12 vols., 4s. net each, 
NOW READY, 

TUDOR TRACTS. Edited by A. F. Pouzarp, F.R.Hist.S., Author of 
‘* Protector Somerset,” “‘ A Life of Henry VIII.,” &c.—STUART TRACTS, 
Edited by C. H. Firtu, Fellow of All Souls, Author of “The Life of 
Cromwell.”—LATE STUART TRACTS. Edited by Grorae A. Armes, 
Author of “A Life of Steele."—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century. Edited by C. Raymonp Beazier 
Fellow of Merton, Author of ‘‘ The Dawn of Modern Geography.” 2 vols, 
—SOCIAL’ ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. Edited by ANDREW Laxc— 
CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAGMENTS. Edited by 
Cuurton CoLtins.—FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE AND VERSE, 
Edited by ALFRED W. Po.Liarp. 

** Invaluable to the historical student.”—Spectator. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. Pocket 


Edition. In 15 vols., printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured 
for this Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt 
top, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; or 3s. 6d. net in full leather per vol. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. A Reprint 


of Sir Walter Scott’s Favourite Edition. With all the Original Plates and 
— Re-engraved, 48 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, 1s. 6d! net 
per vol. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Library 


Edition. Edited by Avcustine Brrretri, K.C. With Frontispiece in 

Photogravure to each volume by ALEXANDER ANSTED. 6 vols. feap. 8¥0, 

9 gilt, or paper label, uncut, 12s. net the Set ; also half-leather, 18s, net 
e Set. 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT of DR. JOHNSON’S 


TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. . Library Edition. Uniform with the 
Life. With Photogravure Frontispieces, cloth gilt or paper label, 4s. net 
the Set; also in half-leather, 6s. net the Set. . 


CONSTABLE’S TIME-TABLE OF MODERN 


HISTORY, A.D. 400-1870. Arranged by M. Morison. Contains Parallel 
Genealogical Tables, Chart of Ancient and Modern History, Maps, &., 
160 pp., 15 by 12, 12s, 6d. net. 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., 2 Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 


——) 
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